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WE MAKE Room in the present issue for two highly valuable 
contributions to the critical study of the New Testament. 
While not all of our readers will care to follow the argument of 
Professor Macdonald’s learned article in detail, all will appre- 
ciate the importance of the conclusion that his researches 
enable him to reach, and the satisfaction we have in their first 
appearance in our pages, The résumé of the present state of 
the discussion of the so-called Gospel of Peter will be welcomed 
by every intelligent student. We believe it to be one of the 
most compact and comprehensive popular statements thus far 
put forth on this interesting document. 


A MINISTER WHO BOASTs of liberalism either in doctrine 
or practice, who mildly denounces the Puritans as bigoted, 
and has much to say about the catholicity of the present, who 
preaches on the worldly side of conduct, belittling ethical 
Principles, —such a minister, we notice, gets his name into 
the papers, and secures a certain kind of popularity. This 
path to applause seems to be a real allurement to our minis- 
ters—an allurement by many resisted, by too many followed. 

(159) 
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WE ARE GLAD TO SEE that the Salvation Army is winning 
recognition among our churches as a great soul-winning or- 
ganization worthy of fellowship. The sneers that formerly 
greeted it are dying out, and opposition is giving way to cor. 
diality. It has gained dignity through its great scheme of 
reforming London, and by means of its honesty and real 
ability in grappling with the ‘‘slum” problem everywhere. 
There is no doubt that the Church and the Army need each 
other. May the good fellowship increase. 


ONE OF THE SIGNS of a healthful growth of interest in the 
best things of our denominational life is the formation of 
‘*Scrooby Clubs” for the study of our distinctive polity. This 
movement, which originated in the First Church in Minne- 
apolis, and has the cordial approval of the General Association 
of Minnesota, has already begun to turn the attention of many 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies of our Western churches to 
the investigation of the history and methods of Congregational- 
ism. The Congregationalist has felt the impulse, and _has 
responded to it by the publication of a series of popular sketches, 
designed to set forth the more salient features of Congregational 
biography and story. To our thinking the movement is one 
deserving hearty commendation. The ignorance of our church 
members, and even of our pastors, as to the influences which 
have made Congregationalism what it is, though by no means 
as widespread as it was a generation ago, is yet far greater than 
is creditable to our body. We can conceive of few more .profit- 
able pieces of work which a minister could do for his young 
people, or for many of the older members of his congregation, 
than to organize and carry on a Scrooby Club, and add his 
church to the number of those that can give an intelligent and 
Scriptural answer to the qucstion, “Why are we Congrega- 
tionalists ?” 


THE INTEREST IN THE SPECIAL CAUSE of Open-Air Preaching 
has advanced to a point where an attempt can be made to form 
a National Association for its furtherance, following the excel- 
lent and inspiring pattern of the Open-Air Mission of Great 
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Britain. A general conference regarding the formation of such 
asociety is just about to meet in New York City. Some of 
the livest of our aggressive Christian workers are warmly inter- 
ested in this movement, such as Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Dr. 
Josiah Strong, John C. Collins, Dr. A. J. Gordon, and R. A. 
Torrey. We extend our hearty congratulations to the instigators 
of this movement, among whom we cannot help suspecting 
our own Mr. Byington is a leading spirit, and we predict that, 
sooner or later, a wave of general interest in this matter will 
sweep over the country, and that then it will be seen that these 
earnest and self-denying advocates for a now much-neglected 
method of Christian effort. were clearly wise in their day and 
generation. 





AT A RECENT MEETING of one of our missionary societies, 
a paper was read presenting unanswerable arguments for 
avery high standard of qualifications for those who go 
forth to the foreign field. We believe, if this truth were fully 
realized by the Christian Church, by those who influence our 


young men in the choice of their fields of labor, and above all, 
by the young men themselves, that a large number of our best 
equipped workers would become missionaries. 

But even with the most thorough training, and the fullest 
consecration, it will stili be true that there are diversities of 
gifts; not every man who can preach the Gospel with power and 
successfully carry on a mission station is fitted to stand at the 
head of an educational institution or establish a new mission. 
Since facts carry greater weight than an abstract argument, let 
us compare the result of efforts made by two societies within 
the past twenty years for the extension of the work. One 
society has spent a large sum of money in sending several ex- 
peditions to see if a mission could be established among a 
certain tribe for whose evangelization no effort had been made. 
Some of these explorers have had very limited experience, 
others have been wanting in that sound judgment so necessary 
for the success of such an undertaking. Nothing of the nature 
of permanent work for this heathen tribe has been accom- 
plished. The other society, after gaining all possible knowledge 
of the region where it was proposed to locate the new mission, 
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intrusted its establishment to one whose past record eminently 
fitted him for the task. As soon as the expedition reached its 
destination the site was chosen, buildings erected, and in a few 
months the work was left in the hands of those who had been 
appointed to carry it on. In seventeen years the one station 
has grown into six centers occupied by Europeans. Several of 
the eight languages spoken by the people of the region have 
been reduced to writing, seven thousand pupils are being taught 
in thirty-two schools, more than thirty native Christian 
preachers are each Sabbath telling the good news to their own 
people, and the rite of baptism has been administered to nearly 
two hundred natives. Two years ago another society wished to 
commence a mission where the Gospel had never been 
preached. Again this same missionary was asked to leave his 
own work, temporarily, to lead this expedition. The work was 
carried on so successfully that already houses have been built, 
including workshop, school, and church. Children are being 
taught, and each week the Word of Life is preached. 

These are not isolated facts. They should be carefully 
studied by the directors of all missionary societies, for both the 


wise expenditure of money and the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom imperatively demand that such work shall be in- 
trusted to those whose ability and training fit them for carrying 
it to a successful issue. The planning and first establishment of 
new missions are strategic operations for which only picked 
leaders should be used. Religious campaigns should not be 
wasted in fruitless experimenting. 


Pup.isHers’ Nore.— Zhe Publishers of the Recorn venture to aall 
the attention of its readers to the fact that its advertising pages are a 
carefully supervised as any other department of the magazine, and that 
nothing is admitted there except what the managers have reason to believe 
is of real importance and value to its readers. 
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THE GOSPELS IN ARABIC. 


The origin of the Arabic version or versions of the Gos- 
pels is involved, with that of the Arabic versions of the other 
books of the New Testament, in the profoundest obscurity. 
Many texts have been published,’ but none can lay the 
slightest claim to scientific editing or accuracy in reproduc- 
ing manuscript evidence except those printed by Erpenius’ 
and by Lagarde.* All the others lie under grave suspicion of 
having been manipulated and, at the least, their manuscript 
origin cannot be traced. Lagarde’s text and introduction, 
brief as the latter is, mark as yet the high water level 
of our knowledge, (compare with it the mass of unveri- 
fed traditions and impossible guesses in such a gen- 
erally excellent handbook as Scrivener’s Jutroduction), 
and it is his merit in this as in so many things to have 
pointed the right way by throwing aside the untrust- 
worthy printed texts and going back to the MSS. In his 
edition he has reproduced an undated Vienna MS. (in his 
opinion, not earlier than the 14th century), and given with 
it the variant readings of the MS.‘ from which Erpenius 
printed. This Vienna MS. he appears to have regarded as a 
translation from the Greek and the various marginalia in it, 
marked igh, s*9) and sky) as quotations’ from other 
Arabic versions made from Coptic, Latin and Syriac. 


' Of these only three, besides the two mentioned below, appear to be ‘ orig- 
inal’ edits. in the sense that they take their origin from MSS. These three 
are the Roman edit. of 1§91 (re-issue 1619 and 1774(?)), the Paris Polyglot 
and, possibly, the Roman Carshunic edit. of 1703. This last I have never seen. 

* Leyden, 1616. qto. 

* Vier Evangelien arabisch, Leip., 1864. 

‘Leyden University Library.—Sca/izer, 217. 

* Following Storr’s suggestion—De evangeliis arabicis, $26. Storr took 
s*9) as meaning ‘Greek,’ which in this case is certainly right. It means 


Strictly ‘Byzantine,’ and ‘Latin’ would have been sy or sy A 


Still, in medieval Arabic Rave, is Latin as opposed to Kol 5, Greek. 
Butthe usages are very confused and confusing. In this case, the context 
tequires ‘Greek.’ 

(163) 
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The correctness, save in one particular, of this latter view, 
Iam now able to demonstrate and, further, to rid the N. T. 
apparatus criticus of the burden of its references to Arabs, 
(whether that be left in its simplicity or distinguished’ as 
one critic suggested, into a7’, ar”, and ar*), by showing its 
late and mediate origin. Few things can be so completely 
cleared out of the way by following the critical imperative 
to go back to the MSS. 

In June, 1890, I spent two days in the British Museum and 
then went over, necessarily in a very cursory manner, the 
MSS. of the Arabic versions of the Gospels that are pre- 
served there. At that time, there were ten’ and one of 
them, Oriental 3382, caught my attention by its very copious 
marginal notes. A little further examination showed a 
preface, or rather appendix (ff. 382b-396a), giving an expla- 
nation of these marginalia and of the nature and origin of the 
recension to which this MS. belonged. The Arabic text of 
this appendix,—so far as time permitted me to copy it at 
Iength,*—is as follows. 


F 382b 
te abe Js Le SS a 
HS gill Olea se 
EAE shored ceyrtly claailll laren! coy rll clenill 


> a an a. 


' wee wi “ ws *. oe *c8 


5 
é une ot 

1 To indicate the three principal printed texts—the Roman edit. of 1591, 
the Paris Polyglot and LZrfenius’ edit. This is a distinction that, in our 
ignorance of the origin of these editions, has no meaning. 

2 Ar. Or. Ig and 20; Add. 11856, go61, 5995 ; Or. 1315-7, 1327 and 3382. 

8 The notes taken when time failed for complete copying, I shall give 
untouched. 
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F383 | Tolaill Gea! Gilayull uses Gegyll uder Chai 
WG uae > 

pS re S52 SM Las Shaped S msl Sey S yn 
a) Yu Yu 


Hyp Gheill udes Lats Slop! Leis Sey Lats Shall 

shapely casi ety ly lapel cine cleyaully clea das 

Aaya vay Sepp dap sd gle elisa Ry 
Use 


vinry chal chal) Gary coor! coy Ldary chuiill 


yas Gre ye 
yaad GSLs Chandi ols 131 cit plely F383 || Sslorll 
AS Nf Lgie rem rig giao tl thw Re ot 
il soy So) Repeal Kwai ciel Lbs sy 
“ Last wo dg! Lil Slepudt ols ld, Lagi gtd 
A) BEI Le Bly gla hs BW, Ws ps 
Wyde Ltda! GUL’ Glisrud Spas Coy! Lels 
Muss5 ye Gwladgls F 3840) teers yo Wylie Srey Sy 
OE ore KUL Bad wy pee cial, “eo! plesll 
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& Khaya RU cts Swot! gs a cdsst Lai ot Gl 
Sys Slo OL ry ols kin subs Kiem yi 
Leu Stay pass ede [Ole Le Gwen pana cde! 
Rie gdp a dus ile Ul, Loli! dy! 
Rare sl KSndy xh itt Jos Ko pig eyb ye 
dusty aariy abl oe cl el yall F 384 b || Rams 
Leas emtbaity Coy Riles! BAiS cy mepiby pull 
OW te Gey pet 3 Le dys of Gauk be ue 
abl pl Rees Red aie cipde Lag dst; 
uder cls 1G Uarzio pel pl gill Rermilly aap 
Seal Lely pmill she sda! dot LSLs olga! 
mer! oy ylibel bar, F385a! oY reu3 oytsu 
cde} kin aryl Yep qed Gott e pall gl due 
Rand cpt gale “oye 8, lA gad RSL madly parity 
wodytel Kew} sds tty Bayan owl wil Kite 
spl Kd Lhe yoo dale I wole LI & Spey 
Stay olibel Lol “sus ae Coll Malin bey 
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gr dlaysé Last Guill bas cysf ces xole Ling, 
ede! eh LL Chal uae cds 194 Glibel seus 
sb peatiily medsl, Medledl pial JLs powell soso 
op dad Ldisll col ye alll tie — pill pI F 385 b | peleel, 
Linge pial sil CH Ue > Kewell gl Ss) pass lsu! ist! 
Boyett deb ist ah, bl Spec COL SLuall ot 
iubail! Ke Spt seal pe Lgse ys OS Kes Lol 
Syl wy weumys AS KS Ua, Bae yal pe. x) Se Y, 

MIS Lytle, So Be | [So far was copied zz 
extenso. Here follow some hurried notes taken when time 
failed.] They were also grossly ignorant of Arabic Gram- 


mar—Etymology and Syntax—and therefore he determined 
to seek out a copy with a date previous to the Hijra— ya) 


del pls Lore ysl sayh tl x pig Le ye Wylie, 
[that it might be derived from that which the Apostles 
used in preaching the Gospel to the Arabs in Arabic, 
but I did not find (one).| Then he explains that some 
of the Copts had been in the habit of praying and wor- 
shiping in Coptic and those knew Coptic, and some in 


9) and those knew artes» and then, when the 


Arabic overcame the Coptic, in process of time only a 
few were left who knew Coptic. He had seen in Masra 


MS. of the Psalms in three languages—Coptic, ~ 9) 
and Arabic—and at Damascus one also in three” coh 


sy yy Egrwrs « He had known oral interpretations 


also being given in church services and sometimes versions 
tread. He quotes Paul in Corinthians on speaking with 
tongues (quotation takes a page all but three lines). Thus 
Arabic versions were needed, but they had been greatly 
corrupted through ignorance. <A new translation from the 
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Coptic was therefore needed. He then gives the date, 650 
of the Hijra, 969 of the Martyrs, and after stating the 
requirements of the undertaker of this task, apologizes for 
his own deficiencies and goes on to give samples of the diffi- 


culties and errors. Sy) is evidently Greek, e. g., ada is 


quoted as the same in Sy) and Coptic and as equalling 
dis. ys, in Arabic. 
On FF. 395b-397a comes the colophon. The scribe names 


himself da rst and states—alyo sgb 0 pitt ILS wy 
Lge HAGE Le andy Quiles, cde! Rin yolball 
Me Elaiwy cprtong Cld Rin pro cia silyell 


1 This word is a conjecture but is almost certain. In the MS. the loop 
of the © and the whole of the 9 are covered by a patch and the c has no 
nugtah, For the word, see Muhit ul-Muhit, I. p. 224, - 

2 What exactly means here, I cannot tell. The Registrar of the 
taxes of a village, always in Egypt a Copt, is called the mz‘ad/im of the vil- 
lage, [Lane, Modern Egyptians, Suppl. on Copts], but this is different. In 
Assem. B. O. II, p. 141, there is a letter given, dated A. D. 987 and sent from 
Philotheus, Patriarch of the Copts, to Dionysius, Patriarch of the Jacobites, 
in which mention is made of a certain ‘Sapiens Theophilus Archiepiscopus 
Damascenus, orthodoxus doctor et peritus interpres.” The above is Asse- 


man’s translation of the Arabic wr<el pheett I ae hades rey 

AAR } 3 [read wigell | . For Philotheus, see also Neale’s Hist. of 
the Church of Alexandria, I., pp. 192ff. 

3 What this word refers to, I do not know. Literally, the sentence reads :— 
and I think that Ibn Fadlimitated him in his citing (or adducing)—but lt, 
here, appears to have some special meaning. 

4 Began July 8th, 1046. 

5 Began Dec. 16th, 1194. 

® Died A. D. 1043. See Assem. B. O. III, pp. 544-8, and Abulfarag, Hist. 
Dynast., ed. Pococke, p. 233. .Of Bishr ibn es-Sura, I know nothing. Oris 


w BS 9 ww ~ 2 
the name (¢ Nf from wb Xs ? See es-Suyiti’s Zudd ul- 
sid Sr 2° 7 Shes: 


Lubab, Er-Ray is the classical Ragz, the 'Pdyor of the book of Tobit. If we 
follow this and read the name Ibn es-Surray, he was probably a Nestorian. 


? 
7™So in my transcript but I can make nothing of it. Is lad to be 


read and can we translate—and there is a marginal (or interlinear) — in 


zt in another hand from that of its scribe that it was collated (s in al as 


Lad yee) in Rajab A. H.433? Rajab A. H. 433 began Feb. 24th, 1042, 
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8 For Sy gtodt! ? In es-Suyati's Luss ul-Lubab, Sr od! 
yi > wd re ol CS . A.M. 921 began 2oth 


Aug., 1204. 

9“And ananctent MS. whichis in Jerusalem has been collated with it.” 

10 3yliie = Makdpuoc. 

1] do not know what this form (apparently a Coptic ecclesiastical title) 
means. Assem., B. O. II, p. 142, has Last three times and Wright, Cat. of 
the Syriac MSS. in Brit. Mus., I, p. 390, has the same form, immediately fol- 


Lo 
lowing Lag , and transliterates Améd, 
ws 

» ell? 

8 Does ap) | mean a transliteration of the Greek into Arabic 
or Syriac characters? For other such MSS. in European libraries, see Scriv- 
ener’s Introduction, pp. 206, 223, 280, 300 (Greek and Arabic); p. 254 (Greek, 
Latin and Arabic); pp. 379 ff. (Coptic and Arabic) and Lagarde, p. xvii 
(Syriac and Arabic). 

4 A, 1. 650 began 14th March A. D. 1252, and A. M. 969 began 29th Aug. 
of the same year. 

% So in my manuscript, but 

Safar 15th A. H. 663=Dec. 7th, A. D. 1264, while 

Tibah roth A. M. 981=Jan. 5th, A. D. 1265. 
But the Coptic month and day are fixed by yelbat elvo , the fast of the 
baptism (of our Lord), which falls on the roth of Tubah and the year 
on both sides is fixed by the correspondence, All that is left, then, is the 
Muhammadan month and the 15th of Rabi‘ al-’Awwal (the month following 
Safar) of the same year fell upon Jan. 5th, 1265. There is not much resem- 


wit 
blance between yo and Jessy re but I am driven to believe that 


there is some confusion here between the two, either in my transcript orin the 
original colophon, Sometimes, in dating a letter, we ourselves slip a month. 


The first eight lines of the Arabic text contain an explanation by the 
redactor of the signs used by him in his edition. Thus he has indicated 
Coptic by §, Greek by ° and Syriac by (w. The agreement of all three 
is shown by 5, of Coptic and Greek by ,3, of Coptic and Syriac by 
us or (&w and of Greek and Syriac by yw OF Uwe. If & stands 
alone, it means Hebrew (in my short examination of the MS. I did not 
notice an occurrence of this sign), but in combination (Ss, ys, uae) 
it means that a reading stands in some Coptic MSS. or in some Greek or in 
some Syriac. Similar combinations indicate that a reading is not in Coptic 
or Greek or Syriac, thus MG . Yo, Sw, or that it is only in one and 
not in the others, as las, fae, faw. Finally, by means of yas » pws 
and the remaining signs, it is indicated that the reading in question is in 
some Coptic MSS. and all Greek, or in some Coptic and all Syriac, or only 
in Coptic and Syriac, and so on. 
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Unfortunately this elaborate provision for all possibilities seems to have 
proken down in the course of manuscript transmission. The hack scribe 
arranged matters to suit himself and the chaotic effect is shown on the page 
which I have endeavored, somewhat unsuccessfully, to reproduce, 

The editor then goes on to describe what he means by Coptic or Greek or 
Syriac as indicated by these signs and this part I shall translate as it stands, 

“Know that when I say Coptic, I indicate the Coptic MS. only which I 
have and translate from it, and when I say Greek, I mean only the MS, 
translated from the Greek which I have, and when I say Syriac, I mean the 
same thing with the understanding that others of the translators may have 
translated with a different word but, yet, the words are alike in meaning, 
And to the utmost of my power I have chosen what the best of the 
translators used in their translations according to the MSS. which I 
had. [The reference, here, appears to be to his choice of Arabic 
phrases to convey the sense of the Coptic from which he translated.] 
Then, as for the Greek, I had two complete MSS., one of them 
in two columns, Greek and Arabic, derived from the translation of 
Ta'ifilus ibn Tifayl, the JZ«‘allim of Damascus and Bishop of Misr. He 
had a good knowledge of the Arabic language and I think that Ibn Fadl 
imitated [or quoted ?] him in his citing [ov adducing, see note 3]. The Arabic 
language is on the margin in his translation and it is dated A. H. 438. The 
other is Arabic only, the transliteration of the same and is dated A. H. 591. 
When I say some of the Greek, I mean one of these two only. Then, as for 
the Syriac, I have of it an ancient Arabic MS. of the Gospel of Matthew, the 
translation of Bishr ibn es-Sura, and in his hand,—it has no date but his 
hand indicates its value,—and another Arabic MS., the translation of Abia 
’|-Faraj, the priest, and in his hand. As to the Gospel of Mark, I have of it 
one Arabic MS.—I do not know its translater. And of Luke’s Gospel, I 
have a MS., the translation of the already mentioned Ibn es-Surd and in his 
hand. It agrees very closely with the Greek and there isa marginal [or 
interlinear] note in it in another hand from that of its scribe, that it was col- 
lated in Rajab A. H. 433. This Gospel is also in the MS. the translator of 
which I do not know. For John’s Gospel, I have a MS. of the translation 
of Ibn et-Tayyib and in his hand and that MS. the translator of which I do 
not know. When I say, then, some of the Syriac, I mean one of these MSS, 
only Then, as for the Coptic, I have a complete MS. in the hand of Istifan 
ibn Ibrahim, the disciple of Abi ’l-Faraj, the monk of Damanhir. It is 
dated A. M. g21 and an ancient MS. in Jerusalem has been collated with it 
—upon this MS, I relied. And for Luke specially, except a little at the 
beginning, I have another MS. in the hand of Maqarah, the monk, along with 
the MS.of Amba Istifan. And for John specially, I have another MS. in the 
hand of Amba Ghibriyal, the priest, along with the MS. of Istifan. When I 
say some of the Coptic, then, I mean one of these MSS. only. There says 
the most contemptible and the least of scholars and the filthiest and most 
ignorant of sinners, Abi ’l-Faraj Hibbat Allah b. Abi ’l-Mufaddal As'‘ad b, 
Abi Ishaq Ibrahim b. Abi ’s-Sahl Jirjis b. Aba ’l-Bishr Yihanna b. El- 
‘Assal, the scribe of Misr, verily I saw the Arabic Gospels that, as to one 
MS. some one had translated it from the Coptic, who knew the Coptic lan- 
guage but had no scientific knowledge of Arabic, and as to another MS,, it 
had been translated from the Greek or from the Syriac and the state of mat- 
ters as to it was the same.” 
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There were also Coptic notes, but those I did not copy. This is an exact 
teproduction as to vowels, etc., but in the case of the Appendix, I have 
inserted ¢eshdid and hemza, where they are needed. 
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This extract casts aclear light upon the position of Arabic 
versions of the Gospels at the middle of the 13th century, 
There was no one version but a crowd of competitors, some 
good but most bad, made from Coptic, Greek and Syriac. 
Those made in Egypt were from Coptic or from Greek, and 
those of Syrian origin were from Greek or Syriac. The lan- 
guage of the people in both countries had been gradually 
changing from the time of the Arab conquest, but the new 
language had only been learned for colloquial purposes, a 
scholarly knowledge of it was generally lacking and, there- 
fore, the great bulk of the translations produced were un- 
worthy of their object. A striking proof of the correctness 
of this view is afforded by the different MSS. of those ver- 
sions. This MS. and another by the same scribe in the 
Leyden University Library’ are the only ones that I have 


seen which exhibit the correct spelling sdA!t & 3 all others 
have caval 3. Those different translators knew Coptic or 


Greek or Syriac, but they did not know Arabic in any liter- 
ary sense. The process of change in language had gonea 
certain way but was not complete. Lane, quoting from 
Quatremere, says that “for two centuries after the conquest 
of Egypt by the Arabs, Coptic appears to have been the 
only language that the generality of the Copts understood ; 
but before the tenth century of our era most of the inhabit- 
ants of Lower Egypt had ceased to speak and understand 
it; though in the Sa’eed (or Upper Egypt), El-Makreezee 
tells us, the women and children of the Copts, in his time 
(that is, about the close of the fourteenth century of our era, 
or the early part of the fifteenth) scarce spoke any other 
language than the Sa’eedee Coptic; and had a complete 
knowledge of the Greek.” We have no reason to believe 
that the change took place with greater rapidity in Syria’ 
and therefore, considering how slowly Orientals move, we 
need not look for versions before the roth century. And 
that is precisely what we find. One MS. of the version of 
Theophilus of Damascus, a bilingual, Greek and Arabic, is 


1 Wernerus, 619. 

2 So far as the evidence goes, the change took place even more slowly in 
Syria. Aramaic is still spoken, in dialectal forms, in the Lebanon, at Tur- 
’Abdin, at Lake Urumiyyah and elsewhere, but Coptic is absolutely dead. 
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dated A. D. 1046. Another version was made from the 
Syriac by Ibn et-Tayyib, who died A. D. 1043. A MS. of 
the version of Ibn es-Surd, also from the Syriac, had been 
in existence in 1042. What translations from the Coptic 
were in use we do not know, as our redactor did not make 
any use of them. That there were a number of such transla- 
tions is evident from his language, as well as that there were 
anumber of faulty translations from the Greek and Syriac. 
It is equally evident that there could have been in existence 
no very old Arabic version, dating centuries back and claim- 
ing to be ¢he version, as he would certainly have used and 
mentioned it. Probably if such had been in existence he 
would have claimed that it ‘“‘emanated from the Apostles 
who preached the Gospel to the Arabs in Arabia.” On this 
point, his attitude is curious and significant. All the o/d/ 
versions emanated, for him, directly from the Apostles and 
had as much authority as the Greek or, rather, the idea of 
version, in our sense, is unknown to him; Greek, Coptic, 
Syriac and whatever other forms of the Gospels date from 
Apostolic, i. e., far back, times, stand all on the same level 
and rank as originals. On this account, he searched for that 
Arabic original which those Apostles who preached to the 
Arabs must, on his view, have written, and only, when he 
failed to find this, did he turn to the Coptic, his nearest 
“original.” That he did fail to find it, is the significant 
point for us, showing that it had either never existed or had 
vanished before his time. He does not seem to have had 
any other ground for his belief in its existence once than his 
conviction that the Apostles wast have handed over an 
Arabic Gospel to the Arabs. Now, there are two points at 
which we may look for an Arabic version. The one is in 
Arabia, dcforve the time of Muhammad and the other is out- 
side of Arabia among the Christians conquered and arabized, 
after the time of Muhammad. This shuts out the first of 
those possibilities. 

From the above, two points are tolerably clear. The first 
is, that, contrary to Storr’s and Juynboll’s opinion,' there 


* Storr thought that there was one version and that from the Greek ; Juyn- 
boll, also, that there was one but from the Vulgate. He connected it with 
the legendary John, Bishop of Seville, of whom more below. See Storr, De 
evangeliis arabicis, and Scrivener, Introduction, p. 414. 
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was no one Arabic version and that further, our European 
MSS. do not run back to one Arabic version. Given the 
first, this last is @ pr¢or¢ probable but it will be seen to be act- 
ually the case if the various renderings on the page of John’s 
Gospel be compared with our various MSS. and editions— 
representatives will be found for almost all, if not absolutely 
all. Further, our MSS. exhibit still other and different ren- 
derings, descendants, probably, from translations to which 
our redactor had not access or which he rejected as inferior 
Arabic. Such, for example, are the frequent cases in which 
Or 38 is used as jJuaas] yas, instead of which, our 


redactor uses uniformly wy. The MSS. in European libra- 
ries, then, I take it, represent several, perhaps many, inde- 
pendent versions. 

The second point is that we need not look for an old 
Arabic version, that is, for a translation that can at all vie in 
age with the versions of the New Testament. Many legends 
have been afloat with regard to this, but they vanish, one by 
one, when examined. I need not touch here upon those 
dreams that have seen Muhammad reading an Arabic Bible, 
and Lagarde has fully disposed of the story about the 
Spanish Bishop,’ who translated the Vulgate into Arabic 
before the middle of the 8th century. It is said also that 
Tischendorf brought from the East MSS. that were dated by 


1 In Scrivener’s Introduction, (edit. 1883,) p. 414 :—“ It is known that John, 
Bishop of Seville, translated the Bible (from the Latin Vulgate, as it is 
thought) into Arabic A. D. 719.” Contrast as to this ‘ knowledge,” La- 
garde’s Vier Evangelien arabisch., Leip., 1864, pp. xiff. Where the date 719 
comes from I do not know, but it only strengthens Lagarde’s position. The 
battle of Xerez was fought 711 and eight years after it, an Arabic version 
was needed! Has this legend anything to do with the following curious 
notice in the Arabic preface to Matthew’s Gospel ? 


Ust as igh & LL ypatods & HLA sho Roy 


,-¥ w 4 we 

¥% yO Rides SOX) LW Liss By Laat SAD pridge ees 

This is the reading in a MS. in the Hunterian Library, Glasgow, but in La- 

garde’s text and in other MSS. John did not translate in el-Andalus (i. ¢ 
o 

Spain !) but in the city (or country) of wrt . That the Hebrew Matthew 


was translated into Greek by the Evangelist John appears to have been 4 
tradition in the Eastern Church: see on it the Annals of Entychius—edit. 
Pococke, p. 329. 
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scholars from the 8th century onwards. From the way in 
which this statement is made, it would appear that those dates 
are based on the handwriting and not on any Za’vikhs in the 
MSS. in question. Few amusements are more unsatisfactory 
than that of dating Arabic MSS. on paleographical grounds. 
But we touch firmer ground in the following extract from 
Wright’s article on Syriac literature in the Eucyclopedia 
Britannica (Vol. 22, p. 839a)—“John I, Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch, was called from the convent of Eusébhdna at 
Tell--Adda to the archiepiscopal throne in 631 and died in 
December, 648. Bar Hebrzus tells us that he translated 
the Gospels into Arabic at the command of the Arab emir 
‘Amr ibn Sa‘d. He is better known as the author of numer- 
ous sedras and other prayers whence he is commonly called 
Yohannan dé-sedhrau[hi]. He also drew up a liturgy.” In 
Assem. B. O. II, p. 335, we learn further that he translated 
from the Syriac ; this is to be noted as Theophilus of Dam- 
ascus translated later from the Greek. There does not seem 
any reason to doubt this information, though the time at 
which the translation falls is certainly curious. The Muslim 
conquest of Syria came in 633 to 636 and in 638 Antioch 
was taken, but, probably, John made his translation in the 
quieter times as a monk at Tell-‘Adda. His convent lay 
some twenty miles east of Hamath near the border of the 
semi-independent Arab kingdom of Ghassin and, possibly, 
‘Amr ibn Sa‘d was some Ghassanite emir who had embraced 
Christianity and under whose protection the convent stood. 
It will be noticed, however, that this translation was made 
for an individual and not as a version for general use. It is 
hardly probable that it survived the Muslim conquest when 
the half-Christianized Syrian Arabs went over to Islim and 
quite certain that in the 13th century it was no longer gen- 
erally known as existing. If an authenticated MS. of this 
version should be found, it would only give evidence as to 
the Syriac text in the 7th century and, for it, we have abun- 
dance of manuscript evidence reaching much farther back. 
This is the only trustworthy reference that I know of, to an 
Arabic version of at all early date.’ 

'Itisa point calling for inquiry whether an Arabic version lies behind the 


quotations from the Old and New Testaments in the Afology of el-Kinai, 
His opponent professes to have read the Pentateuch, the Book of Joshua 
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As to Ibn es-Sura, or es-Surray, my slight reading in 
Syriac and acquaintance with Syriac literature does not 
enable me to offer any conjecture. 

By comparing the British Museum MS. it should be pos- 
sible to identify a MS. of the version of Theophilus of Dam- 
ascus as that was the only version from the Greek that our 
redactor used. Again, his anonymous translator from the 
Syriac should be identifiable by comparing Mark’s Gospel in 
which he is the only Syriac authority. The versions of Ibn 
es-Sura and Ibn et-T'ayyib occur always in combination with 
one another or with the anonymous version, and the only 
hope of disentangling them would be by comparison with 
the different MSS. of Ibn et-Tiayyib which are said to exist 
at Leyden and Rome—on those, see Lagarde, p. xvi. But 
it is highly questionable if this would be worth the trouble. 

It is now, I think, tolerably clear that there was no one 
translation of the Arabic Gospels, that our texts do not go 
back to one translation, that it is useless to look for any 
translation that is old in the ordinary sense, while it is highly 
probable that all our texts date from not earlier than the roth 
century and that any attempt to investigate the different 
versions must begin from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 3382. Mayl 
add, as a corollary to the advantage of N. T. criticism, 
Exit Arabs ? 

DUNCAN B. MACDONALD. 


Judges, the two Books of Samuel, the two Books of Kings, Psalms, Wisdom 
of Solomon [sic], Job, Isaiah, the twelve Prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Daniel [on order, compare and contrast Peshité and Buhl, Kanon u. Text des 
AT., p. 52], the four Gospels, Acts and the fourteen Epistles of Paul. He 
appears to regard these as making up the whole Old and New Testa- 
ments. Did he read them in Arabic? Of course, with this is bound up 
the whole question of the authenticity of each of the letters—a subject by 
no means exhausted. Unfortunately the text is in a very uncertain state, 
The editor of the edition which I have (London, 1885), says that he has had 
the use of only two and those poor MSS. MSS. are very rare and one in the 
possession of Professor Robertson, of Glasgow University, made from a 
copy in Damascus, diverges markedly from the printed text. The quota 
tions from the Gospels are either very free or else appear to have been as- 
similated to later texts—agreeing often verbally with that of Lagarde. But 
this is only an opinion based on very cursory reading. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. 


It is scarcely ten years since Bishop Bryennios published the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, and since then among other 
important “finds” has been the Apology of Aristides. Now the 
list is increased by perhaps the most important of the discov- 
eries, namely, the apocryphal Gosfe/ credited to Peter. 


In the winter of 1886-’87, in an ancient cemetery at Akh- 
mim, the Greek Panopolis, in Upper Egypt, workmen under M. 
Grébaut, who had charge of the diggings and archeological 
museums in Egypt, discovered two manuscripts. The first was 
on papyrus, containing mathematical formulz. The second was 
on parchment, consisted of thirty-three leaves about 6 by 4? 
inches in size, and contained as principal fragments sections of 
the Book of Enoch, and of the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter. 

These manuscripts were published’ in the fall of 1892. The 
papyrus manuscript is described by J. Baillet and several pages 
reproduced in facsimile. The editor, M. Bouriant, treats the 
second manuscript, but gives nearly his whole attention to the 
fragment of Enoch, merely reproducing the text of the Gospel 
and Apocalypse of Peter with a few comments. This second 
manuscript was taken up with zeal by German and English 
scholars, and translations and comments, on the basis of M. 
Bouriant’s text, began to be published. Professor Dillmann has 
already handled the Enoch, and Professors Harnack, Zahn, Rob- 
inson, James, and Swete have treated the fragments accredited 
to Peter. The purpose of the present paper is to present in 
English the Gospel thus published, to give also some of the 
leading opinions already advanced, and to arrange in handy 
form a part of the material which will assist those who desire to 
know more of the bearing of the discovery on our knowl- 
edge of gospel history. 


The existence of a Gospel ascribed to Peter has long been 
known, There has been much speculation on the character of 


' Memoires Publiés par les Membres de la Mission Archéologique Francaise au Caire. Paris: 


E. Leroux, 1892, pp. 147. 
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the document and its relation to our canonical gospels, The 
little that is known from definite reference may be gathered 
from the following: 

1. Eusebius in his Church History (H. E. vi. 12; see 
also Westcott’s Ox the Canon, p. 390) preserves a letter of 
Serapion, Bishop of Antioch about 190 A. D., in relation to 
this Gospel. Serapion’s letter was addressed to the Church of 
Rhossos, a coast town near Antioch. He had found the Gospel 
of Peter in use there upon a former visit, and later, after ex. 
amination, pronounced his opinion concerning its character and 






























use: 


“For we, brethren,” he writes, ‘receive both Peter and the other Apos- 
tles as Christ; but the writings falsely inscribed with their names we, as ex- 
perienced men, reject, knowing that we did not receive such [from our 
Fathers]. For when I was with you I supposed you all to be attached to the 
right faith, and, since I had not examined the Gospel put forward by them 
[a party in the Church at Rhossus] under the name of Peter, I said, ‘If this 
is all that seems to create slight contention among you let it be read.’ But 
now, because I have learned from what has been told me that their mind 
was beclouded with some heresy, I shall hasten to come to you again; so, 
brethren, expect me quickly. But we, brethren, having understood the 
nature of the heresy of Marcianus,—and how he contradicted himself, not 
knowing what he was talking about, you will learn from what has been writ- 
ten to you — were able to borrow it from those using this very Gospel, that 
is from the successors of those who first began [to use it], whom we call 
Docetz —for most of their ideas are of this teaching — to go through it and 
to find the major part to be of the right doctrine of the Saviour, but some 
things added to it, which we have subjoined for you.” 

2. A second reference is found in Origen (A.D. 185-254), 


Commentary on Matthew, x. 17, (Migne, Patrologia Graeta, 
XIII, iii. 876, 877). 

“ Accordingly they think that he [Jesus] was the son of Joseph and Mary, 
but some men, influenced by the teaching of the Gospel credited to Peter 
and the book of James, say that the brethren of Jesus were sons of Joseph 
by a former: wife espoused to him before Mary.” 


. Besides preserving the letter of Serapion, Eusebius (A. 
D. 270-340) mentions the Gospel of Peter in his Hzstory (H.E. 
iii. 3; see Westcott, Ox the Canon, p. 415; compare also H. £. 
lii. 25, and Westcott, p. 420). 


3 
2 


“ Therefore one Epistle of Peter, called his first, is acknowledged. 
But the book named his Acts and the Gospel ascribed to him, as also the 
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book entitled Preaching and the so-called Apocalypse, we know were in no 
way included in the Catholic Scriptures. A 

4. Another reference to the Gospel under consideration is 
found in the writings of Jerome (A. D. 331 (?)-420). In his 
Lives of Illustrious Men, section 1, (see The Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, second series, Vol. III, p. 361) we read 

“Simon Peter wrote two Epistles which are called Catholic, the second 
of which is denied by most to be his on account of the difference of style 
from the former. But also the Gospel according to Mark, who was his 
hearer and interpreter, is said to be by him. Moreover, the books, one of 
which is entitled his Acts, another the Gospel, a third the Preaching, a 
fourth the Apocalypse, a fifth the Judgment, are set aside among the Apoc- 
ryphal Scriptures.” 

5. Yet one other allusion is to be noted in the Hereticarum 
Fabularum Compendium, ii. 1, (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
LXXXIII, iv. 390), of Theodoret (A. D. 390-457). 

“But the Nazarenes are Jews who honor Christ as a just man and use 
the Gospel called ‘According to Peter.’ Eusebius has said that these 
heresies sprang up when Domitian was Emperor. Justin, the philosopher 
and martyr, Irenaeus, the successor of the Apostles, and Origen wrote 
against them.” 

From these evidences we may therefore infer that a Gospel 
ascribed to Peter was current as early as 190 A. D., that it was 
employed chiefly by heretical sects, and that it was placed in 
the list of apocryphal writings when the New Testament canon 
was formed. 


The text, as treated by all writers thus far, depends upon 
that published by M. Bouriant in the volume already named. 
He edited the original manuscript with care and undoubtedly 
there will be but slight changes when photographic facsim- 
iles shall be obtained from Cairo. M. Bouriant thinks that 
the writing is not earlier than the eighth century, nor later than 
the twelfth. 


The translation of the Gospel here presented is based, with 
slight exceptions, on the text in Professor Harnack’s 7erte und 
Untersuchungen. Extreme literalness has been aimed at, the 
frequent and often monotonous participial construction has been 
maintained as far as possible in the English, and, in general, 
the simple past time of the Greek aorist has been preserved. 
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TRANSLATION, 


I. . . . but of the Jews’none washed their hands, neither Herod nor 
any of His judges. 2. And when they wished to wash, Pilate rose up; then 
Herod the king commands that the Lord be taken, saying to them [the sol- 
diers], “« Whatsoever I commanded you to do to Him, do.” 

3. But there came Joseph, the friend of Pilate and the Lord, and, know. 
ing that they were about to crucify Him, he went to Pilate, and asked the 
body of the Lord for burial; 4. and Pilate, sending to Herod, asked the 
body of him. 5. And Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had 
asked Him [the body of Jesus], we should bury Him —since also the Sab 
bath draws near; for it is written in the law that the sun is not to go down 
upon one put to death — before the first day of unleavened bread, their feast. 

6. But they, taking the Lord, were pushing Him forward as they ran 
and saying, Let us drag away the Son of God, having gained authority over 
Him. 7. And they threw a purple robe about Him, and sat Him on the 
judgment-seat, saying, Judge justly, King of Israel. And one of them, 
bringing a crown of thorns, put it on the head of the Lord. 9. And 
others, standing, were spitting in His face, and others smote His cheeks: 
others were pricking Him with a reed, and certain were scourging Him say- 
ing, With this honor have we honored the Son of God. to. And they 
brought two evil-doers and crucified the Lord between them: but He kept 
silence as one having no pain at all. 11. And when they raised up the 
cross they wrote, This is the King of Israel. 12. And having placed 
the garments before Him, they divided them and were casting the lot for 
them. 13. But one of these evil-doers reproached them, saying, We be- 
cause of the evil deeds which we have done have thus suffered; but He, 
having become the Saviour of men, what evil hath He done? 14. And be- 
ing angry at him [the robber], they commanded that his legs should not 
be broken, that he might die in torment. 

15. And it was noon, and darkness spread over all Judza: and they 
feared and were distressed, lest the sun had set, since He was still liv- 
ing; for it is written for them that the sun shall not set upon one put to 
death. 16. And one of them said, Give Him gall with vinegar to drink; 
and, having mixed it, they gave Him to drink. 17. And they fulfilled all 
things and accomplished their sins upon their own heads. 18. But many 
were going about with lamps, thinking that it was night, and they fell down. 
19. And the Lord cried out, saying, My Power, [My] Power, thou hast for- 
saken me! And saying [this] He was taken up. 20. And at this hour the 
veil of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain. 

21. And then they drew out the nails from the hands of the Lord and 
laid Him upon the ground: and all the ground was shaken and there was 
great fear. 22. Then the sun shone out and it was found [to be] the ninth 
hour. 23. The Jews rejoiced and gave Joseph His body to bury, since 
he was one who saw how many good things He did. 24. But, taking the 
Lord, he washed [the body] and wrapped it in linen and brought it into his 
own tomb called the Garden of Joseph. 25. Then the Jews and the elders 
and the priests, seeing what an evil they had done themselves, began 
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mourn and say, Woe for our sins! the judgment and the end of Jerusalem 


hath come nigh. 
26. But I, with my companions, was grieving and, being wounded in 


mind, we were hiding ourselves, for we were being sought by them as evil- 
doers, and as wishing to burn the Temple. 27. But about all these things 
we were fasting and sitting, grieving and wailing night and day until the 
Sabbath. 

28. But the scribes and pharisees and elders having collected together 
[talked] with one another, hearing that all the people were murmuring and 
mourning, saying, If by His death the greatest signs have happened, see 
how just He was; 29. the elders were afraid and came’to Pilate, beseech- 
ing him and saying, 30. Give us soldiers that they may guard His tomb 
for three days, lest, coming, His disciples steal Him and the people believe 
that He has risen from the dead and do us evil. 31. Pilate gave them Pe- 
tronius the centurion with soldiers to guard the tomb: and with them came 
elders and scribes to the tomb: 32. and, rolling a great stone together 
with the centurion and soldiers, all who were there together placed it against 
the door of the tomb; 33. and they placed upon it seven seals and, pitch 
ing tent there, they kept guard. 

34. But early in the morning, as the Sabbath was dawning, came a crowd 
from Jerusalem and the surrounding country, to see the sealed tomb. 

35. In the night on which the Lord’s Day dawned, as the soldiers were 
keeping guard two by two according to the manner of a guard, there was 
[heard]a loud voice from heaven, 36. and they saw the heavens opened 
and two men coming down thence, radiant with light and approaching the 
tomb. 37. But this stone, placed at the door, rolling of itself, turned to one 
side and the tomb opened and both the young men went in. 38. Accord- 
ingly these soldiers, seeing [it] awoke the centurion and the elders —for 
they were present and also themselves keeping guard — 39. and, as they 
were relating fully what they had seen, again they see coming from the tomb 
three men and the two supporting the one and a cross following them, 4o. 
and the head[s] of the two extending up to the heaven and that of the one 
led by their hands reaching beyond the heavens. 41. And they heard 
a voice from the heavens saying, Thou hast preached obedience to 
them that are asleep? 42. And [the answer] was heard from the cross, 
Yes, 43. Therefore they were debating with one another whether to go and 
make these things known to Pilate; 44. and while they were still unde- 
cided, the heavens again appear opened, and a certain man coming down and 
entering into the tomb. 45. Seeing these things, those who were with the 
centurion hastened in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which they were 
guarding, and related fully all things whatever they had seen, being greatly 
distressed and saying, Truly He was the Sonof God. 46, Pilate, answer- 
ing, said, I am pure of the blood of the Son of God, but to you this seemed 
best. 47. Then all, coming to him, besought him and appealed to him to 
command the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of what they had 
seen; 48. for it is expedient, they say, for us to incur the greatest sin be- 
fore God and not to fall into the hands of the people of the Jews and be 
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stoned. 49. Accordingly, Pilate commanded the centurion and the soldiers 
to say nothing. 

50. But at the dawn of the Lord’s Day, Mary Magdalene, a disciple of 
the Lord, fearing because of the Jews since they were burning with wrath, 
{who] had not done at the tomb of the Lord what the women are wont to do 
to the dead and their loved ones, 51. taking friends with her, came to the 
tomb where He was laid. 52. And they were fearing lest the Jews should 
see them and were saying, Even if we were not able on that day on which 
He was crucified to wail and mourn, yet even now at His tomb let us do 
these things. 53. But who will roll away for us the stone indeed placed at 
the door of the tomb, that, going in, we may sit beside Him and do what is 
due[Him]; 54. —forthe stone was great —and we fear lest some one 
should see us? And if we are not able, yet against the door let us throw 
what we are bringing for a memorial to Him, [and] we will weep and lament 
until we come to our house. 55. But, going out, they found the tomb 
opened. And, going to it, they looked in there and saw there a certain 
young man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful, and clad in a bright 
robe, who said to them: 56. Why have ye come? Whom seek ye? Is 
it not that crucified one? He has risen and gone. But if ye believe not, 
look in and see the place where He lay that He is not [there]. For He has 
risen and gone there whence He was sent forth. 57. Then the women af- 
frighted fled. 58. But it was the last day of the feast of unleavened bread, 
and many were going [out of the city] returning to their homes, the feast be- 
ing ended. 

59. But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, were mourning and griev- 
ing, and each one, pained in heart, went to his house. 60. But I, Simon 
Peter, and Andrew my brother, taking the nets, went away to thesea. And 
with us was Levi the [son] of Alphzus, whom the Lord . .. . 





The following notes are designed to be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive and to show the characteristics and_peculiari- 
ties of the Gospel in comparison with other New Testament 
writings. The numbers refer to the verses in the above transla: 
tion, which are according to the divisions of Professor Har- 
nack. 


I. a. The judges of Jesus are elders, chief priests, and scribes (Lk. 
22: 66; cf. Jn. 18:35); but Pilate gives Jesus over to His accusers to be 
judged (John 18:31); our author “writes as if he had worked up John 18: 
31” (Harnack); therefore the preceding lost context would appear to be the 
trial and condemnation of Jesus by Herod and representatives of the Jews. 
b. The verse reflects the incident peculiar to Mt. 27: 24, 25, Pilate washing 
his hands. c¢. Here appears at once the anti-Jewish attitude of the writer. 
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The Jews do not wash their hands, as Pilate had done: they are willing to 
bear their own responsibility (see 17, 25). @ The “Jews” are treated 
from an external standpoint here as in 23, 25, 50, 52, and also 6, their feast, 
for them, all Judza, 20, temple of Jerusalem, 48, people of the Jews. 

2, a. To whom is the command of Herod addressed? WHarnack says, 
“to the soldiers,” and urges that John 19:2 attributes the crowning with 
thorns and clothing with purple to the soldiers; also that ig 6 the soldiers 
are meant (but the meaning of 6 depends on the word supplied here): on the 
other hand Zahn understands the Jews (this keeps the close context with I 
and is in accord with the anti-Jewish ideas of the writer). The close con- 
formity of the narrative in 3, 6-9 to the canonical parallel, especially Lk. 23: 
II, seems to justify the supplying of soldiers rather than Jews. 4. Herod, 
the sentencing judge, not Pilate (see Mt. 27:26; Mk.15:15; Lk. 23: 24, 25). 
c. Herod’s participation in the trial is peculiar to Luke (23: 6-16), where 
Herod, with his soldiers, ‘set him at nought, and mocked him, and arraying 
him in gorgeous apparel sent him back to Pilate.” Pilate also declares (Lk. 
23:15) that Herod had found no fault in Jesus. Our author shows Herod to 
be the one who orders the soldiers to seize Jesus and carry out certain com- 
mands already given. This illustrates again the writer’s anti-Jewish feeling. 

3. a. Verses 3-5 are a chronological perversion of the narrative in 
the canonical Gospels (see Mt. 27: 57-58; Mk. 15: 42-43; Lk. 23: 50-52; 
Jn. 19:38). &. Joseph is called “of Arimathza” in each of the narratives 
above: had the name by this time become so familiar that it was not neces- 
sary? Heis called a rich man and disciple of Jesus by Matthew, a just 
and good man by Luke, a disciple in secret by John: here, however, he 
bears the unique relation of friend both to Pilate and the Lord. Thus the 
word disciple (ua@yr7s), which is not used in the New Testament outside the 
Gospels and Acts, is changed here also to friend (#é\os). c. Zo crucify 
(cravpickev),— a word used nowhere else in Greek that we can find. d. 
Burial (rapyv),— used in the New Testament only in Mt. 27: 7. 

4. a. Asin 2, Herod is the true judge and possesses authority in the 
case. 6. Brother,—an echo of Lk. 23:12? ¢. Draws near (émipdoxey), 
—see 34,35; Lk. 23:54; Mt. 28:1. ad. The lawis in Deut. 21: 22-23. It is 
executed by Joshua in the case of those put to death (Josh. 10:27). ¢ The 
first day of unleavened bread, their feast, is important as dating the 
crucifixion. Our author surely means to say, “here the first day of unleav- 
ened bread — that is, the day which begins with the evening on which the 
Passover was eaten—had not yet dawned. So, according to this statement, 
Jesus was crucified on the 14th Nisan, before the Passover was eaten,— 
i.e, the dating agrees with that of the Fourth Gospel and differs from that 
of the Synoptists.’—Harnack. (For a discussion of the date in Nisan, see 
Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. 461-481.) 

6. a. Resumes 2 and is peculiar to this Gospel. 4. Zhe Lord and Son 
of God,— these are the terms applied throughout the Gospel to Jesus (see 
2,3, 6,8, 9, 10, 19, 21, 24, 45, 46, 50, 59, 60, also King of Israel (7, 10), Sav- 
tour of Men (13), and Crucified One (56). c. Let us drag away (Ztpwyer), 
suggested by Rendel Harris and here preferred to we have found (cvpouer), 
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as read by Swete; see Justin Martyr, Afo/. i. 35. a. Authority, —see Jn. 
19: Io, 16. 

7. a. The purple robe (xoppipav),—see Mk. 15: 173; Lk. 23: 11; Jn. 19:2, 
é. The placing of Jesus on the judgment-seat presents an interesting ques- 
tion. Jn. 19: 13 reads, “ When Pilate therefore heard these words, he 
brought Jesus out and sat down on the judgment-seat (kal éxd@oev él Bijuaros) 
at a place called the Pavement.” Here the verb sat down is read intransi- 
tively. There is no grammatical reason, however, why it may not be read 
transitively, in which case we should have “and placed him on the judgment. 
seat.” Our author has used the verb with a transitive signification (kal 
éxd@icav abrov érl kabédpay xpisews). A reference now to Justin Martyr, Agol, 
i. 35, gives another similar reading, “ Dragging him along [see note 6, ¢, 
above] they sat him on the judgment-seat and said ‘Judge for us’ 
(Siac’povres avrov éxdficav érl rod Bhuaros kal eirov Kpivov jyiv).” If, therefore, 
we compare these references closely, an intimate relation between them is 
apparent. Did Justin and our author both use John? (See Salmond, Jutro- 
duction, p. 74.) 

8. a. The mockery of Jesus by the soldiers is in Mt. 27: 27-30; Mk. 
15: 16-19; Jn. 19:2, 3. In this narrative, however, the idea of weaving the 
crown is omitted. 

g. a. The words of the scourgers are peculiar to our author. 4, Here 
are two words peculiar to John: face (3fcs) is found only in Jn. 7:24; 11:44; 
Rev. 1:16; and Zo prick (viccev) only in Jn. 19:34; also, fo swzte (partie) 
is peculiar to Mt. 5:39; 26: 67, fo scourge (wacrifev) to Acts 22:25. 

Io. a. Mt. 27:35 and Mk. 15: 27 give robbers (Nyoral); Lk. 23:33 and 
our author, evz/-doers (kaxovpyous); Jn. 19: 18, two others (dddovs Sto). 5. Be- 
tween them (vécov att &v),— see the expression peculiar to Jn. 19: 18,—Fesus 
in the midst (uésov 5é¢ rovInoobv). c. He kept silence as having no pain, —this 
is without question a Docetic touch; see Mt. 26: 63, and Mk. 14: 61, where 
the silence of Jesus is mentioned, but in another sense and connection en- 
tirely. Our author knows nothing of the words from the Cross. Here, 
then, whatever the sources used, is a marked deviation from the records of 
the canonical Gospels; especially the word of Jn. 19:28 is here virtually 
controverted. 

11. @. The title placed on the cross is not exactly the same in any of the 
Gospels : — Mt. 27:37, “This is Jesus the King of the Jews”; Mk. 15: 26, 
“The King of the Jews”; Lk. 23:38, “This is the King of the Jews”; 
Jn. 19:19, “Jews of Nazareth, the King of the Jews”; our author, “ This 
is the King of Israel.” The closest verbal conformity is to Matthew. The 
change to “Israel” is consistent with 7; see also Mt. 27: 42; Lk. 23: 37- 

12. a. The words placing his garments before him are not found in 
the canonical Gospels. 6. Garments (évdiyara),—used by Matthew 7 times; 
but in the parallel record the word is ivaria (Mt. 27: 35; Mk. 15: 24; Lk. 
23: 34; Jn. 19: 24). c. Lot (Aaxubs),—this is a late word, rarely used, and 
appears first in Justin Martyr, Déa/. 97. 

13. a. See Lk. 23: 39-43 where one evil-doer speaks to the other; here 
he speaks to the soldiers. 4. Saviour (cwrhp),—used by Luke 4 times; 
by John, 2; by Peter, Jude, and Paul, 12. 
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14. a. At him,—i.e., therobber. 4. Here is a strange perversion of the 
narrative of Jn. 19: 31-33. There the bones were not broken in the case 
of Jesus, because he was already dead; our Gospel states that the bones of 
the thief were not to be broken that his pains might be prolonged. The 
breaking of the legs with a hammer was usually followed by a fatal blow, 
(see Edersheim, Fesus the Messiah, pp. 618, 619); if the latter was not given, 
the agony would be intensified by the former. But the narrative in John is 
immediately followed by the account of the piercing of the side of Jesus 
(19: 34-37), an incident which would show the validity of the Lord’s body as 
against the Doceta (see Andrews’ Life of Our Lord, p. 566). Does this 
show the presence of a different tradition from that in John (Harnack), or a 
perversion of the same tradition in the interest of the Docete? 

15. a. Midday (ueonuBpla), is expressed in the Synoptists (Mt. 27: 45; 
Mk. 15; 33; Lk. 23: 44) by the equivalent phrase, the sixth hour. 6. Anti- 
Jewish and distant attitude of the writer is seen in the words “ Judzea,” “ for 
them,” and in the contrast of Jewish hatred and cruelty toward Jesus, with 
their zeal for the letter of their law. 

16. a. Seems to be acombination of Mt. 27: 34 and 48 (cf. Mk. 15: 23, 
36; Jn. 19: 29; and see Ps. 69: 21). 6. One of them said and having 
mixed it are additional to the canonical parallels. 

17,18. There is no strict parallel to these verses in the canonical 
Gospels. ® 

19. a. The verse is one that characterizes this Gospel as Docetic. It 
seems like a perversion of Mt. 27: 46 and Mk. 15: 34. The idea of power 
attending the person and works of the Lord is especially mentioned in Luke 
(1: 35; 4:14; 5:17; 6: 19; etc.); here, however, the reference is evidently 
to the Divine Christ [that] came down upon the Human Christ at the Bap- 
tism in the form of a Dove, and departed from the Human Christ upon the 
Cross” (Robinson, p. 21). This was afundamental teaching of the Docete. 
Irenaeus (A. D. 115-202) speaks of this in his work on Hereszes, III. 12. 2, 
“Thus the Apostles did not preach another God, or another Fulness; nor, 
that the Christ who suffered and rose again was one, while he who flew off 
on high was another, and remained impassible; but that there was one and 
the same God the Father, and Christ Jesus who rose from the dead” (A n¢e- 
Nicene Fathers, 1. 430). 

20. a. See Mt. 27: 513 Mk. 15: 38; Lk.-23: 45. & At this hour does 
not occur in any of the above. The coincidences in time here are note- 
worthy; in Matthew it is at the ninth hour that Jesus cries “Eloi, Eloi ” 
(27: 46), and the mention of the temple-veil and earthquake follows the 
record of the death of Jesus (27: 51); our author records the cry “ My Power” 
and the death (19) at the same time the veil is rent (20), while after the body 
of the Lord is laid on the ground, the act is accompanied by an earth- 
quake (21), the sun appears and it is found to be the ninth hour (22). ¢. 
Temple at Jerusalem, simply the temple in canonical narrative; remote situ- 
ation of our author, 

21. a. The nails,— this is peculiar to Jn. 20: 20, 25, 27, where the nails, 
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it would seem, were placed in the hands alone (Lk. 24: 39, nail marks in 
both hands and feet?) Nailing was the custom in crucifying (see Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, 14. 1, “ They did not nail, but bound him”). There is no 
record of the manner of the crucifixion in the canonical narratives. (See 
Aristides, A fol. 2, “ By the Jews He was pierced with nails.”) 4. The earth- 
quake comes when the body of the Lord is laid upon the ground. But this 
is not consistent with the Docetic ideas that the author has manifested be- 
fore. Jerome, Adv. Lucif. 23, says “while the Apostles were still surviv. 
ing, while Christ’s blood was still fresh in Judea, the Lord’s body was as- 
serted to be but a phantasm.” The simple narrative style of the writer of 
this Gospel makes it difficult to tell whether the clause “and all the ground 
was shaken” was intended in any way to express the vesz/t of the preced- 
ing or not. It would preserve the Docetic character of the narrative more 
perfectly to render this clause and its following co-ordinate as an independ- 
ent compound sentence. 

23. Additional description of Joseph, “the friend ;” Jewish zeal for their 
law again emphasized. 

24. a. Washed the body,—not in canonical Gospels. 4. odd or linen 
(Mt. 27: 59; Mk. 15: 46; Lk. 23: 53). c. Zomb and Garden,—the word 
here for Zod (rdgor) is unlike that in any one of the four Gospels (uvnueioy); 
the Garden (kijros) is peculiar to Jn. 19: 41. Our author here uses the proper 
name “ Joseph’s Garden.” Had it become a familiar spot af the time he 
wrote this Gospel? (L. & S. note a late Greek word knrordgpuor, a tomb ina 
garden.) 

25. The verse has no parallel. “The cry of woe is found in Tatian’s 
Diatessaron . . . middle of the second century . . . ‘woe wasit, 
woe was it unto us; this was the sonof God . . . the judgments of the 
desolation of Jerusalem have come.’ And one Latin Codex (.S. Germanensts, 
g,) has: ‘Woe to us; what hath happened this day for our sins? for the 
desolation of Jerusalem hath drawn nigh’ ” (Robinson), 

26. Peculiar to this Gospel. Noteworthy parallels, however, are found 
in Justin Martyr, Afo/. I. 50, “Accordingly, after He was crucified, even all 
His acquaintances forsook Him, having denied Him; and afterwards . . . 
when He had taught them to read the prophecies . . . andhad seen Him 
ascending into Heaven . . . they taught these things and were called 
Apostles” (Ante-Nicene Fathers, 1. 179); Dial. 53: “ Moreover, the prophet 
Zechariah foretold that this same Christ would be smitten, and His disciples 
scattered; which also took place. For after His crucifixion, the disciples 
that accompanied Him were dispersed until He rose from the dead. . 
(tbid., p. 222). 

28. See Lk. 23: 47. 

30. Here is a marked correspondence to the incident peculiar to Mt 
27: 62-66. (1) The interval of three days, in the one case as the time at 
the expiration of which the Lord was to rise, and in both cases the period 
for which the watch was asked (“until the third day,” &ws rs tpirns mpepas ; 
“for three days,” éml rpets 7juépas), (2) An almost verbatim correspondence 
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in the reason expressed for asking the guard, namely, “ Lest His disciples 
coming steal Him away ” — 
(Matt.) ujrore éNOdvres of wadnrai Krépworv abrov. . . 

(Our author) “arore éNObvres of wabynral avrod krépwou abrov. . . 

31. Petronius,—the name is peculiar here; Louginus in Acts of Pilate. 

32. Joseph rolls the stone to the door, Mt. 27: 60; Mk. 15: 46. 

33. Mt. 27:66; the watch of the elders is extra-canonical. 

35. a@. Here begins a description, in many ways augmented and changed 
from that of Mt. 28: 1-8, 11-15. The slight hints of the canonical Gospels 
are wrought out boldly by our author. 4. Lord’s Day (xvpiaxy),—see Rev. 
1: 1oand Didache 14:1; also verse 50. Technical term. 

36. One angel in Mt. 28: 2; two men in Lk. 24: 4. 

37. Mt. 28: 2; the stone is rolled away by the angel. 

38. Mt. 28: 4, the watchers quaked and became as dead men. 

Here begins the fantastic narration of the resurrection. 
Is this an overwrought description of the Ascension? 
2, See 1 Pet. 3:19; 4:6; Eph. 4:15. This furnishes a witness to 
the early prevalence of the notion of the Descent of Christ into Hades. 

45. See Mt. 27: 54; Mk. 15: 39, and verse 28. 

40. See Mt. 27: 24,— blame thrown upon the Jews. 

48. Here is a strange contrast with Mt. 28: 11-15. There the chief 
priests bribe the soldiers to start and circulate the falsehood that the dis- 
ciples had stolen the body of Jesus while the watch was sleeping; here they 
beseech Pilate to command the centurion and soldiers to be silent because 
they fear the people. 

50. a. Disciple (uabjrpa),—in N. T. only in Acts 9: 36. 3b. Wont to 
oe te. 19: 40. 

51. Mary seems to be the leader of the faithful women. 

53. Weare here presented with another close verbal correspondence to 
the canonical narrative. Mk. 16: 3 presents the question which is peculiar 
to that Gospel, “and they were saying among themselves, Who shall roll 
away the stone from the door of the tomb? and looking up they see that the 
stone is rolled back; for it was exceeding great,’ — ris dmoxuNoe quiv Tov 
Nov ék Tijs Oipas ToD wynuelov; . . . nv yap péyas opd5pa; our author reads, 


tis 6€ dmroxuNloe uty Kal Tov NlOov Tov rebévTa emi THs OUpas Tod uvyueiov; 


péyas yap nv 6 NéBos. 

55. See Jn. 20: 5, 11; Lk. 24: 12; and verse 56. 

56. Why have ye come? does not appear in the canonical Gospels. 
Otherwise the verse is not widely different from Mt. 28: 5-6; Mk. 16: 6; 
Lk. 24: 5-7 

57. See Mk. 16: 8. Do we have in the following verses the missing 
portion of Mark? ‘The correspondence here is close. 

59. “The Twelve Disciples,”’—in the newly discovered Afocalypse the 
same phrase is found. May this be a technical term for the Apostolic Col- 
lege? 

60. The Gosfel ends abruptly. We may perhaps anticipate that the 
writer related an appearance of the Lord to the disciples in Galilee; but our 
writing ends here. 
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The style of our author is exceedingly simple. The barest 
forms of expression, slightly varied and never involved in struct- 
ure, are employed. His usual manner is conjunction, subject, 
verb, and a participial modifier. He usesin the short fragment 
the conjunction avd (kal) 103 times, but (dé) 22 times, for (yap) 
only 7 times. There are hardly ten other conjunctions and ad- 
verbial conjunctions employed. He uses 193 forms of finite 
verbs, but accompanies his substantives with 87 participial mod- 
ifiers. Excepting five uses of the genitive absolute, and a few 
purpose clauses, the monotony of his composition is unbroken. 
From a literary as well as a religious point of view it falls far be- 
low the canonical Gospels. 


Ozora S. Davis. 


(A second article will be devoted to the relation between this and the 
canonical Gospels, Fustin Martyr, and the Didache. A bibliography of 
the subject will be added also.) , 





Book Notes. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. 2d American Edition. Revised and 
enlarged on the basis of the 25th German Edition of E. Kautzsch. 
By Edward C. Mitchell, President of Leland University, and Ira 
M. Price, Associate Professor in the University of Chicago. Boston: 
Bradley & Woodruff, 1893. [pp. viii + xxxiv, 559. | 


This is an exceedingly disappointing book. There is great need 
of a Hebrew Grammar that will supply the ordinary wants of the 
English-speaking student, but this book does not satisfy that need. 
In it, the syntax is a translation from Kautzsch’s twenty-fifth edition, 
and is presented, we are told in the preface, “substantially entire.” 
What exactly this may mean, we cannot say, as we have not had time 
to examine it in detail, but what we have examined is in part obscure 
and in part carelessly translated. ‘The excuse, probably, is haste, 
which is no excuse at all. Further, we could have done without this 
new syntax, because, for that, we have three good books already, the 
translation of Ewald, the translation of Miiller, and Driver’s //ebrew 
Tenses, but a satisfactory reference book on etymology we cannot 
do without, and on that, this book is still weaker than it is as to syn- 
tax. In regard to etymology, it is practically a reprint of the 1880 
edition, and how far that edition is behind the demands of present 
day Semitic scholarship it is hardly necessary to say. Additions and 
slight changes, it is true, have been made here and there, especially 
one addition that, apparently for the sake of saving the stereotype 
plates and the index references, has brought about the insertion of a 
leaf numbered 32a and 32, and another by which a note on p. 3 
has been left hanging without any reference; but it is not by such 
work as this that a modern grammar will be produced. 

But what has been left unchanged enormously outbalances what 
hasbeen changed. The old confusion of the superlinear with the 
Babylonian punctuation remains, and Dr. Wickes has written to no 
purpose. Apparently, hisstwo monumental books upon the accents 
have not yet come to the notice of Professors Mitchell and Price, for 
on p. §5 the venerable advice to the student to study Ewald, David- 
son, and Delitzsch remains unchanged. 

Similarly on pp. 1 and 2, we still read the old scanty and confused 
femarks upon the Semitic languages, with only a slight modification 
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that tends rather in the direction of greater confusion than otherwise, 
On the Himyaritic inscriptions, that promise now to play so im. 
portant a part, we are still referred to the respectable but antiquated 
contributions of Rédiger, Ewald, and Osiander, while D. H. Miiller, 
Hommel, Halévy, and Glaser, are unknown. 

Eastern Aramzan is still regarded as a convertible term for 
Syriac, and Noldeke’s Mandiische Grammattk has not yet entered the 
horizon of our editors. There is no mention of Euting’s Vabatéische 
Inschriften nor, with regard to the relations between Semitic and 
Indo-European, of that book of the younger Delitzsch, that, accord. 
ing to Wright, has the best that can be said on the subject. Wright's 
own lectures on comparative Semitic are lacking, nor can we finda 
reference to Noldeke’s S&ézze, that very primer for the beginner. 

But it is useless to go on heaping up the names of fundamental 
books that are not mentioned, while those that are antiquated are re- 
tained. Of the body of the Grammar, the same criticism holds. On 
p. 105 no mention is made of that etymology of the relative particle 
which connects it with the Arabic ’atfar, nor is there a reference, 
as in Kautzsch, to the syntax where it is mentioned. Here the 
plates are not to blame, for there is space where it might have been 


introduced. 
Finally, it is to be hoped that the publication of this book willnot 


delay or hinder the appearance of that supplemented version of 
Kautzsch’s last edition, which alone can satisfy our needs. It is one 
of four books, translations of which are urgently called for. The 
others are, Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Biblisch-Araméischen, Nol 
deke’s Syrische Grammatik, and the second edition of Socin’s Ara 


bische Grammatik. When are they coming, and who will give us them? 
[D. B. M.] 


The Documents of the Hexateuch, translated and arranged in Chron 
logical Order, with Introduction and Notes. By W. £. Adds, 
M.A, of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. The Oldest Book of 
Hebrew History. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. Pp. 
This book is the latest addition to the new class of works that 

aim to popularize the results, or supposed results, of the higher criti 
cism of the Old Testament. Until very lately all the discussions of 
the analysis of the Pentateuch were confined to books so purely tech- 
nical in their character as to be unintelligible to ordinary readers, 
and it was difficult even for specialists to eliminate from the mass of 
critical discussions the conclusion to which any particular author 
camie. 

A beginning in the direction of the elucidation and popularization 

of Pentateuchal theories was made by Mr. Bacon’s articles on the 
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analysis in Hebraica for 1888. Kautzsch and Socin’s Genesis, with 
its American reprint, Genesis in Colors, by Professor Bissell, was a 
still more important aid for the novice. Since then the new German 
critical translation of the Old Testament, which indicates typograpk- 
ically all of the supposed documentary sources of the books, has 
begun to come out, and Mr. Bacon’s original book, Zhe Genesis of 
Genesis, has appeared. 

Mr. Addis’ Documents of the Hexateuch belongs to the same 
category as the books just mentioned. It makes no pretence to 
originality, but aims simply to indicate to the English reader by ocu- 
lar demonstration the critical conclusions of the author. It is only 
in the matter of method that this book differs to any extent from its 
predecessors. Instead of printing the Hexateuchal narrative continu- 
ously and indicating by the use of different types its constituent ele- 
ments, Mr. Addis prints each of the documents separately, so as to 
secure a continuity for its elements throughout the entire Hexateuch. 
The volume just published contains “the oldest book of Hebrew 
history,” that is, the JE elements of the Hexateuch, or all that is left 
after substracting D and P. Consistency in method would have 
required that J and E should have been presented separately, but the - 
author had good reason to feel that the analysis here was not on such 
asure footing as to make this advisable or possible. Accordingly, he 
gives us the one story, indicating by different types whenever he 
thinks that J or E may be discriminated with certainty. D and P 
will follow in a second volume. In this work Mr. Addis has given a 
new and good translation, and this feature constitutes its main excel- 
lence. His analysis offers nothing new, but is that of the Graf 
school, with sundry emendations from Dillmann. 

The book is provided with a long preface, which gives a history 
of Pentateuchal criticism, and a summary of the main arguments for 
the analysis. This is disappointing. It is nothing more than a feeble 
reproduction of Wellhausen and Kuenen, and is destitute of original- 
ity either in matter or in form. ‘The author is an enthusiastic believer 
in the accuracy of the Grafian hypothesis, and he swallows all of the 
doctrines of this school of criticism with an amazing lack of discrimi- 
nation. For example, what he says about Ezekiel’s relation to the 
priesthood on p. Ixxxvii is singularly uncritical. 

This book is in no sense a contribution to Pentateuchal criticism, 
nor can it be trusted as representing the consensus of opinion among 
students of the Old Testament, but it is an accurate statement in a 
popular form of the main tenets of the Graf school, and if one is 
interested in knowing what the views of this important school are, 
this book will introduce him to them. [L. B. P.] 
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The Gospel of Matthew in Greek. Edited by Alexander Kerr and 
Herbert Cushing Tolman. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co, 1893, 
pp- Xxv, 116. 

This is the initial number of a projected series of texts designed 
to emphasize the individuality of the New Testament writers. There. 
fore the words peculiar to Matthew are indicated by bold type; the 
frequency of occurrence of each word is estimated in the vocabu. 
lary; the draf Neyoueva, peculiar passages, and examples of Hebra 
ism are summarized. Of chief importance, however, is the grouping 
of all quotations from the Old Testament, together with the corres. 
ponding Hebrew and the LXX. translation. Making an induction 
from this grouping, the editors say “the student will observe (a) that 
the Evangelist usually quotes from the Hebrew text; (4) that the 
citations of Jesus are usually from the Septuagint. ‘This fact serves 
to overthrow the testimony of early writers respecting a Hebrew 
original. A Hebrew writing would not contain the quotations to the 
Old Testament made by Christ in the words of the Septuagint” 
(p. xxi). The question of the original Matthew is hardly to be set- 
tled as simply as this; but considerable material has been put 
here into handy form, and the result is a useful book for scholars, 
The quotations just mentioned should have been separated by 
wider spaces or heavy lines; otherwise the typographical work is 
finely done. [o. s, D.] 
Lagan and Christian Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani. Boston and New 

, York: Houghton, Miffiin & Co., 1893. pp. X, 374- 

This is an elegant volume. The archzologist Lanciani has wrt- 
ten much in book and monograph. He has appeared in this country 
as Lowell Institute Lecturer. Italian though he is, his English is 
generally idiomatic and excellent. This work is not scientific, but 
popular, and treats of the transformation of Rome from a pagan into 
a Christian city; pagan shrines and temples, Christian churches; 
imperial tombs, papal tombs; pagan cemeteries, Christian cemeteries. 

It is unpleasant, but necessary, to say, that the conclusions 
reached about the profession of the Christian faith on the part of 
several men and women of imperial connection are founded upon 
exceedingly insufficient data, and sometimes with a little prejudiced 
translation of Tacitus and Suetonius. here is throughout a decided 


dependence upon unsupported tradition, and large results are hazard- 
ously built thereon, as St. Paul’s connection with Seneca; St Peter's 
residence and execution in Rome; the chair of St. Peter; the crypt 
of Cornelius ; the inscription of Damascus in reference to the remains 
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in the Pontifical crypt; etc. The Liber Pontificalis is regarded as 
indisputable testimony (!). 

This credulity makes one feel distrustful of the archzxological 
investigations themselves, and of the accuracy of the inscriptions, as 
well as their interpretation. It is a pity, because the descriptions at 
times are so graphic, enthusiastic, and captivating that one wants not 
only to have more, but to have confidence in what is given. The 
Italian archeologists all need careful sifting and revision; a new and 
severer school, emancipated from tradition, should set to work at 
these rich remains, whether pagan or Christian. It is to be regretted 
that the American editor has made such a sorry work of the Ludi 
Seculares. [c. D. H | 


John Wyclif—Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English Rcform- 
ers. By Lewis Sergeant. [| Heroes of the Nations” Series.] 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. pp. iX, 377- 


Mr: Sergeant’s work is confessedly “not specially intended for 
laborious students ;” he has attempted, instead, a popular exposition 
of Wyclif and his relations to the religious and intellectual move- 
ments of his times. As such the work is eminently successful. Mr. 
Sergeant’s picture of Wyclif as a man and as a refurmer is apprecia- 
tive. His representation of the attitude of the various parties in the 
England of Edward III toward the claims of the papacy is clear. 
His estimate of the value of Wyclif’s work for the after-development 
of European religious thought attributes to it fully as much weight as 
isitsdue, Altogether Mr. Sergeant’s presentation of the reformer is 
worthy of the attention of those who desire to have the main facts of 
his life admiringly related in the compass of a moderate volume. 

[w. w.] 


How God Inspired the Bible. By $. Paterson Smyth. New York: 
Fames Pott & Co., 1892. pp. 209. 


This book has for a sub-title, “Thoughts for the Present Dis- 
quiet.” It is designed to quiet the apprehensions of sincere believers 
in the divine authority of Scripture who are, however, seriously dis- 
turbed by the current discussions in Biblical criticism. It is “not 
written for scholars and theologians.” He first describes the “ dis- 
quiet ” by defining the question in debate and picturing the various 
contestants. He then writes con amore and to good effect, a chapter 
of Reassurance, not so much to dissuade from thought as to steady 
the thinker, whom he encourages to face and solve the problem. 


Then, after giving a very condensed history of views of Inspiration, 
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indicating well the wrong way and the right way to attain to true 
views of the doctrine, and speaking very unsatisfactorily of the nature 
of Inspiration, he marshals his positive contributions to the discus- 
sion under five heads: (1) Verbal vs. Natural Inspiration. (2) The 
Human Element. (3) Infallibility. (4) The Moral Teachings, 
(5) Higher Criticism. 

The book is transparently guileless and strenuously earnest. It 
is best described in its sub-title, being in no sense a treatise upon, or 
contribution to the doctrine of Inspiration, though its views as to the 
magnitude and difficulty of the problem, and as to the only true 
method of solution are clear and correct. The position of the author 
is not fully defined, though on the one hand he is plainly prepared to 
modify traditional views, while on the other hand he is as plainly far 
less advanced than Driver. This want of definiteness lowers the 
value of the book. A reader is uncertain whither he is being led. 
The undue measure of generalities and the undue measure of reserve 
in these discussions have become wearisome. Before long our debat- 
ers are bound to be more outspoken. Speed the day! Then the 
issue will be clear, and the effort of contestants will be to some pur- 
pose. ‘Then, also, we shall come to appreciate, what this book and 
so many cthers fail to do, the distinction between the Process and the 
product of Inspiration. ic Ba 


The Genesis and Growth of Religion. By Rev. S. H. Kellogg, DD. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892. pp. vi, 275. 


Under the above title are included the L. P. Stone Lectures at 
Princeton Seminary for 1892. The book contains a protest against 
the domination of the theory of evolution over religious investi 
gation which is refreshing from the standpoint of science as well as 
of the Bible. Whatever of large and beneficent truthfulness the 
hypothesis contains, it has not yet the right to demand, in either its 
Hegelian or Spencerian form, that all accordant and discordant 
facts should be squared to its rule. 

This book aims to establish the thesis that ‘“ Monotheism was 
the original faith of man; and that all other forms of religion and 
philosophy only exhibit various lines of declension from the purity of 
the primitive faith ” (p. 272). 

The first four lectures criticise with acumen and excellent temper 
various definitions of religion and theories as to its origin and 
primitive form, especially fetishism and animism, Spencer’s ghost 


theory, and Max Miiller’s henotheism in its various interpretations. 
‘Lhe Fifth Lecture gives the author's theory of the true genesis of relig- 
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ior as follows: ‘We find the origin of religion in these two factors; 
the one subjective, the other objective; the former, the constitution 
of man’s nature in virtue of which he necessarily believes in the 
existence of a Power invisible and supernatural to which he stands 
necessarily related ; the latter, in the actual revelation of such a Power 
in the phenomena of conscience and in the physical universe without 
us” (p. 181). 

The three remaining lectures complete the positive proof of the 
main thesis. ‘The argument is somewhat as follows. An analysis 
of the nature of the universally recognized phenomenon, human sin, 
leads to the strong presupposition that the movement of religious 
faith would be from the more to the less pure form. History in 
Aryan and Turanian peoples shows that in all cases either a less 
monotheistic has followed a more monotheistic faith, or that the 
earlier form was equally monotheistic with the latter. No case can 
be shown where there has been in history the development to a 
monotheism from a lower stage, and there is no reason to suppose that 
prehistoric ages showed a different law of development. Among the 
Shemites, although monotheism is generally characteristic of their reli- 
gious faith, the same tendency to degradation manifests itself there as 
elsewhere, except in one branch of the race, namely, the Jews. Even 
among the Jews it is to be noted that their progress is not one of 


steady development upward, but one of degradation with sudden re- 
formations due apparently to some outer spiritual power. The weight 
of historical evidence is thus unanimously against a theory of upward 
development, and accords with what would be presupposed from the 
nature of sin. The work shows throughout keenness of insight, skill 
in the shaping of arguments, and great clearness and preciseness of 
statement. [A. L. G.] 


The Central Teaching of Fesus Christ. By T. D. Bernard. New 
York and London: Macmillan and Co. 1892. pp. viii, 416. 


This book is by the writer of the Bampton Lectures for 1864, 
“The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament,” and is written in 
full harmony with, or rather in fuller development of the view there 
expressed. As stated in the earlier work, and demonstrated in the 
later, the teachings of these discourses of our Lord are central 
rather than jiva/; they form not a conclusion, but a transition ; they 
announce not an end, but a change. A comparison, however, will 
show that as a treatise the earlier work is the more masterly. 

In the present work the leading characteristic as to form is that 
the material, John 13: 1 to 17: 26, is divided into small’ portions of 
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from one to ten verses each, upon which in turn the writer makes 
deeply reverent, discerning, and just running comments of various 
sorts, lexical, grammatical, historic, apologetic, theological, and prac- 
tical. The analyses and summaries of these fragments are fre. 
quently very fine. Of special value are (1) the author’s effort to 
show that there is a connection, continuity, and order of thought, as 
over against the too bold complaint of “disorder”; (2) his most 
excellent arguments for the exact truthfulness of John’s report, 
drawn from style and material, noting particularly his otherwise inex- 
plicable omission of all allusion to the theme of the atonement, so 
prominent in his epistles; (3) his wise regard for words. Some of 
the most valuable and enjoyable parts of the book are its frequent 
disclosures of the inner and peculiar value of verbal forms, showing 
that lexicon and grammar are not out of place in this Holy of Holies. 

The value of the book would have been greatly enhanced, its 
present excellence would not have been at all impaired, and its title 
would have been better justified, if at the end all had been unified. 
Sublime themes are frequently brought to view in the comments, such 
as Christ’s Self-conscious Majesty, His Self-control, His Concern for 
| the Disciples, The Contents of Salvation, The Conditions of Salva- 
tion, The Godward Virtues, etc., etc. 

We hail a work like this. It is needed and permanently valuable. 
But it is only a beginning. May many another ripe and reverent 
scholar crown his work by a careful treatise in many another form 
[c. s. B.] 
































upon these infinite themes. 











Christ and Criticism. By Charles M. Mead, Professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
1893. pp. xi, 186. 








It is perhaps not fitting that the Recorp should more than state 
the purpose and contents of this succinct and timely treatise. And 
yet in doing this we cannot but bear testimony to the conspicuous 
masterliness, fairness, dignity, and force of its design and method. 
Dr. Mead wields a powerful pen, and we doubt whether in equal 
space any contributor to the burning question of the criticism of the 
Scriptures has spoken more to the point or more weightily than he 
has in these pithy and pregnant pages. 

The book is divided into four chapters. Of these, the first, “The 
Search after Assurance,” after a rapid survey of the various attempts 
to solve the problem of religious certitude, dwells on faith in 
Christ as the only full and final solution, but insists that the use of 
this standing-ground involves the three-fold recognition of tradition 
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as displaying Christ to the mind of the believer, of experience as 
confirmative of tradition, and of historic documents as back of tra- 
dition and experience. ‘These three grounds of assurance confirm 
one another, and cannot be dissociated’’; so that, after all, ‘ Chris- 
tian assurance stands or falls with the verification of the New Testa- 


b 


ment Scriptures ” (pp. 19, 20). 

This affords a basis for the contention of the second chapter, 
“Christian Faith and New Testament Criticism,” in which, while 
every reasonable freedom to criticism is heartily conceded, it is forci- 
bly urged that faith in Christ cannot be maintained without faith in 
the New Testament. To a devout Christian, criticism is possible 
only with certain prepossessions, such as (1) faith in the general 
verity of the New Testament portraiture of Christ, (2) the necessity 
of giving credence to all the constituent parts of the New Testament, 
Epistles as well as Gospels, John, Paul, and Peter as well as the 
Synoptists, (3) the admission that supernatural events are entirely 
possible and conceivable, (4) the avoidance of subjective canons of 
criticism so far as they collide with the consensus of Christendom, 
(5) the refusal to suppose that any large part of the New Testament 
is spurious, fictitious, pseudonymous, or partisan. The treatment of 
these theses is bold and vigorous, but candid and properly guarded. 
The wealth of Dr. Mead’s knowledge of the subject in detail comes 
out on every page. He is loyal to the principle that criticism must 
be free to ascertain the truth, whatever it may be, but, if the critic be 
a Christian, he holds with vigor to the logical consequences of the 
fact that he zs a Christian. 

In the third chapter, “Christian Faith and Old Testament Criti- 
cism,” after noting the essential difference of the problem here from 
that just discussed, Dr. Mead takes up in detail the testimony of 
Christ to the Old Testament, and deduces therefrom the proposi- 
tions, (1) that faith in Christ requires the acceptance of the Old Test- 
ament as the record, vehicle, or product of a divine revelation 
Preparatory to the Christian, (2) that faith in Christ requires the 
belief in the general historic truth of the Old Testament, and (3) that 
faith in Christ requires the belief that the canon of the Old Testament 
isnot fraudulent. The working out of this argument is particularly 
full in relation to the Pentateuchal problem, which is discussed in a 
fm, acute, and always liberal spirit. 

The “Concluding Remarks” which constitute the fourth chapter 
include a justification of the argument from the charge of fettering 
the search for facts, a keen discrimination between the demonstrated 
and the hypothetical results of recent “higher criticism,” a reminder 
of the evanescent life of destructive criticism in the past, a timely 
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rebuke of those who profess to hold to the inspiration of the Bible 
while denying its credibility, and a strenuous plea for the scholarly, 
as well as the devout, exaltation of Christ — Teacher, Pattern, and 
Redeemer—as the supreme object of faith, and as central to all 
history, literature, and life. [w. s. P.] 


One Hundred Books for the Minister's Library. Selected by Rev. §. 
HT, Dulles, Librarian of the Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Princeton : 1893. 


This is an interesting little list of books, classified under General, 
Introduction, Commentaries, Apologetics, Dogmatics, Ethics, and 
Ecclesiastics and History. Prices (long) are appended. The list is 
an application of the “best 1oo books” method to an important 
practical problem. By making substitution for books on Presbyterian 
polity and history it would serve a Congregationalist as well as a 
Presbyterian. Every student with ideas would make changes from 
any list, but this one is well worth examining. Andrews, Bissell, J. A. 
Hodge, and Mead are Hartford names which appear. We wish 
that more pains had been taken about the typographical form of 
the little pamphlet. [E. C. R.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Bryant, Wm. M. Eternity. Chicago, Griggs. 4op. pa. 25 cents. 

Bryant, Wm. M. Syllabus of psychology. Chicago, Griggs. 60p. pa 
25 cents. 

Bryant, Wm. M. The world-energy and its self-conservation. Chicago, 
Griggs. 304p. cl. $1.50. 

Gesenius, Wm. WUebrew Grammar. 2d Am. ed., revised and enlarged. 
Trans. by E. C. Mitchell, and I. M. Price. Boston, Bradley & Wood- 
ruff. 556p. cl. 

Harnack, Adolf. Outlines of the history of dogma. Trans. by E. K. 
Mitchell. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls. 567 p. cl. $2.50. 

Horton, R. F. Revelation and the Bible. N.Y., Macmillan. 412 p. cl. 
$2.00. 

Mead, C. M. Christ and criticism. N. Y., Randolph. 186 p. cl 75 
cents, 

Sinclair, B.D. The crowning sin of the age. Boston, H. L. Hastings. 
94p. cl. $1.00. 

Stanborough, R. M. The scriptural view of divine grace. 
292 p. cl. 


N. Y., Revell. 
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Alumni News. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Association was held 
at the Seminary on March 2g. It called out a good number of the 
graduates, and its interest and sociability demonstrated anew the 
value of such gatherings. Dinner was preceded by business and 
followed by papers and discussion. The officers chosen were Fred- 
erick Alvord, ’57, President; Thomas M. Miles, ’69, Vice-P resident ; 
Arthur L, Gillett, 83, Secretary and Treasurer; these, with Oliver 
W. Means, ’87, and Frederick T. Rouse, ’86, Executive Committee. 

President Hartranft spoke briefly of the work of the Seminary 
and Professor Pratt of that of the Seminary Press. The paper of the 
day was by F. T. Rouse, ’86, on Zhe Relation of the Seminary to the 
Colleges. His argument was based on _ statistics secured from 
students in New Haven and Hartford in answer to questions regarding 
the time at which they chose the ministry as a life-work, the motives 
impelling them to it or dissuading from it, etc. It appeared that a 
surprisingly large number of those questioned made their decision 
after leaving college,— showing the need of better methods of 
influencing men in college. The discussion of the topic, Zoya/ty to 
our Alma Mater, was opened by O. W. Means, ’87, and C. H. Smith, 
$7, and turned on the queries, What does it mean? and How may it 
be shown? A general and enthusiastic discussion followed. E. H. 
Knight, 80, of Springfield, was present as a representative of the 
Western Massachusetts Association. During the meeting words of 
affectionate appreciation were spoken by several about Dr. Cushing 
Fells, 37. 


Dr. CusHInG EELS, ’37, died February 16, 1893, in Tacoma, Wash. 
Blandford, among the hills of Western Massachusetts, saw his birth Febru- 
ary 16, 1810. Monson Academy took him from his native hills, trained 
him, and sent him back to the shadow of Greylock. Williams College 
graduated him in 1834, and the Connecticut Valley welcomed him to the 
second class to graduate from East Windsor Hill. To-day the only living 
graduate of the class of 1837 is G. W. Bassett, Dr. Eels’ classmate in col- 
lege and seminary, but two years his junior. No member of an earlier class 


‘now lives, and only one graduate of the Seminary is of greater age than was 


Dr. Eels at the time of his death. 


(199 ) 
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On the sixth of March, 1838, the day after his marriage, Mr. Eels with 
his wife, under commission from the American Board, started for Oregon, 
From that time he filled fifty-five years with unremitted endeavor for the 
spiritual upbuilding of the Pacific Northwest. Organizer, preacher, edu- 
cator, missionary to Indians and white men, farmer, woodsman, founder of 
churches, financial benefactor of church and school, he blessed with self- 
denying enthusiasm, and with zeal tempered with wisdom, the country of his 
toil and sacrifices. A descendant from Major Eels of Cromwell’s army, 
who came to this country in 1661 after the Restoration, he exemplified in 
spirit and in deed the purposes and performances of the early settlers of 
New England. It is true of him to a degree impossible in the changed ciy- 
ilization of the close of the nineteenth century. The steadfast courage 
which feared no unknown danger and shunned none, the loving desire to 
bring to the heathen red man the Christ, the attempt made, with the resultant 
building of the foundations of a white civilization. the strong national feel- 
ing and sound political sagacity, the love of learning and the belief in educa- 
tion, the toil for the college side by side with the labor in the church, the 
profound trust in God and in His purposes for this land, the entire reliance 
at all turns of personal fortune on the divine Providence, the readiness for 
labor of any sort, the utter simplicity of character and the almost limitless 
capacity for joyful self-denial for the advancement of work believed to be 
God-appointed, — these are traits which we have come to accept as typical 
of the settlers of New England, and which were embodied in him. They 
were traits which found the field for their manifestation amid what seém to 
be seventeenth century conditions. The darkness of the untrodden woods, 
the starlit bivouac, the weary watchfulness for hostile savages, the rough 
log house, the Indian massacre, the flight and the privations from cold and 
hunger, the courageous return, these incidents of the pioneer life of Dr. 
Eels belong to another generation than ours. They seem to link him who 
experienced them more closely with the Mayflower than with the life of our 
day. If we feel inclined to ask what sort of a man the Puritan would be in 
the nineteenth century the answer stands ready in Cushing Eels. 

Dr. Eels was a man of wide sympathies, as well as of noble purposes 
and strong resolves. Whitman College stands as a worthy memorial of a 
worthy man. Marcus Whitman living made such a college a possibility. 
Marcus Whitman martyred made the name of the institution an obvious 
propriety. Cushing Eels, by toil and danger and denial, made institution 
and name areality. Dr. Eels loved the Indians. He was a foreign mis- 
sionary to them. His devotion to the Indians has given two sons to work 
among them; but when the door to their service seemed closed, he applied 
himself with unabated zeal to the cradling, nurturing, and housing of the 
first feeble beginnings of church life among the incoming settlers. He 
loved the polity of the Mayflower, but with no narrow exclusiveness. 
Pacific and Willamette Universities found in him a faithful teacher and a 
generous friend. They stand up beside Whitman College to call him 
blessed. 

Our age is statistical. We measure things in figures and dollar-signs. 
Figures and dollar-signs are not the best tests of manhood. _ Still, thirty 
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thousand dollars given in special benevolences to churches and colleges is 
nosmall sum. When it represents, as it did in Dr. Eels’ case, the savings 
out of what most ministers would call the necessities of life, it speaks 
strongly of character. It is not, perhaps, an extraordinary thing for one 
man to be the founder and pastor of five churches in five years, and to retain 
the pastorate of one of these nine years, and of others from one to five 
years, but when this is done by a man already sixty-seven years of age, it 
is certainly worthy of especial note. It shows the abiding freshness of the 
man. Small men, it is said, petrify; great men ripen with age. Dr. Eels 
ripened. His was a hard life, a sacrificial life. He lost his life for Christ's 
sake; but in so doing he found it. 


LuTHER H. BARBER, ’42, of Vernon, Conn., who has been ill for some 
time, is regaining his health. 


We cannot forbear quoting a few sentences from a recent letter from 
BENJAMIN PARSONS, ’54, now of Centralia, Wash. “I appreciate the in- 
terest which the vigorous life of the institution causes its Faculty and 
students to manifest in relation to its alumni, who are, as I am, so remote 
both in space and in time since graduation. . . . I rejoice in the phe- 
nomenal enlargement of the institution. It was rather small and weak when 
its local habitation and name were East Windsor,—so much so that the 
non-sympathetic made fun of it. While I was pastor at Old Windsor, the 
bell of the Seminary could be heard across the Connecticut. ‘ What’s that 
bell ringing for?’ inquired a stranger. ‘Oh, that’s the bell of a theological 
mill on the other side of the river; when they grind out a minister there 
they toll the bell!” 


On March 18, the death was reported at Cambridgeport, Mass., of 
Joun E. WHEELER, 62. Mr. Wheeler was born at Amherst, N. H., on 
September 9, 1833, and graduated at Amherst College in 1857. After 
preaching for seven years at various places in Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Illinois, and Missouri, he was settled at Gardner, Mass., where he remained 
three years. Between 1872 and 1884, he preached at several places in New 
England and the West; but after the latter date was obliged to retire from 
active work. 


Joun O. BARRows, ’63, formerly settled in Newington, Conn., has 
accepted a call to the First Church in Stonington. 


Martin K. Pasco, “69, pastor of the church at Chillicothe, O., is 
preaching a series of sermons on Some of the Social Problems of To-day. 

During the last month or more, FRANKE A. WARFIELD, ’70, of 
Brockton, Mass., has been preaching a special series of sermons on the Ten 
Commandments. Holy Week was observed in his church by preaching by 
neighboring pastors. 

Henry M. PERKINS, ’72, of Sharon, Vt., has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church in Derby in the same State. 
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F. BARROWS MAKEPEACE, °73, Springfield, Mass., has been elected 
secretary of the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club. 


At a foreign missionary rally in Portland, Me., on February 19, two 
of the speakers were EDWARD S. HUME, ’75, and HENRY P. Perks, 
’82, representing India and China respectively. 


Among the special observances of Lent, we note a series of preaching 
services in the church at Monson, Mass., where FRANKLIN S. HATCH, "76, 
is pastor, and a series of Friday afternoon readings in Ephesians, with daily 
services during Holy Week. 


GILBERT A. CurRTIS, ’77, formerly settled in New Hampshire, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the church in Andover, Conn., and has 
already begun work. 


The Fourth Church, Hartford, Conn., HENRY H. KELSEY, ’79, pastor, 
received 92 new members last year, making the present membership 720. 
The Sunday-school, including the home department, numbers 952. 


The Williston Church, Portland, Me., of which Dwicut M. Pratt, 
’80, is pastor, celebrated its twentieth anniversary with suitable services on 
February 7. Its present membership is 388. The pastor has recently 
given a special series of four sermons to young people. 


FRANK E. JENKINS, ’81, has accepted a call to remove from New 
Decatur, Ala., to Palmer, Mass. 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS, ’82, has been successfully using a stereopticon 
in connection with Sunday evening services in his church at Dalton, Mass. 


The church at Ortonville, Minn., is rejoicing in a season of greatly in- 
creased religious interest. The pastor, HERMAN P. FISHER, ’83, has been 
assisted in his work by neighboring ministers. 


The church in West Peabody, Mass., FREDERICK A. HOLDEN, '83, 
pastor, has built a new parsonage costing $2,000, 


The Andrew and Phillip Society of the First Church, Lowell, Mass., 
was addressed at a recent banquet by WILLIAM S. KELSEY, ’83, of Berkeley 
Temple, Boston. Mr. Kelsey has also recently given several addresses in 
Eastern Connecticut. 


The Puget Sound Congregational Club has recently chosen GEORGE 
H. LEE, ’84, president for the coming year. 


On February 28, WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, ’85, read a paper before the 
Chicago Congregational Club on Music in Worship, several illustrations 
being given by the choir of his church at Oak Park. 


JAMEs L. BarTon, ’85, is engaged in urging a petition to the National 
Government to take energetic steps for the protection of American residents 
n the Turkish Empire. 
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CLARENCE R. GALE, ’85, who has resigned the pastorate of the Calvin- 
istic Church, Fitchburg, Mass., will visit Palestine for study and rest in the 
autumn. His ministry of five years has been richly blessed. Two missions 
have been developed into churches, 134 have been added to the church, a 
debt has been paid, and the benevolences have steadily increased. His 
resignation takes effect July 1. 


ELyjAH W. GREENE, ’85, who since his graduation has served the Pres- 
byterian Church as a missionary in Utah, has accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the Presbyterian church in Ouray, Col. 


Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, O., CHARLES S. MILLs,’85, pastor, in order 
to do with greater efficiency its growing work, is about to erect a new church 
building. Two hundred and eight of its 375 resident members were present 
at the annual banquet February 8. Notwithstanding that the seats are free, 
the church being entirely supported by voluntary weekly offerings, the benev- 
olences have doubled during the past year. 


The church at Beverly, Mass., where WILLIAM E. STRONG, ’85, is 
pastor, received a gift at Easter of $1,000 as a memorial of a former 
member. 


It is pleasant to note from time to time the tokens of enthusiastic and 
efficient work in Oregon under the lead of CHARLES H. Curtis, ’86, the 
State Superintendent of the Sunday-school and Publishing Society. His 
activity has also extended over into Idaho. 


SAMUEL A. BARRETT, ’87, pastor of the church in East Hartford, is 
giving a series of discourses on Sunday evenings about the Flood. 


The East Church in Ware, Mass., AUSTIN B. BASSETT, ’87, pastor, is 
experiencing a season of decided spiritual quickening, some fifty conver- 
sions being already reported. 


The church in Onawa, Ia., JAMES B. ADKINS, ’88, pastor, has just re- 
ceived as the first fruits of the revival in progress in the town thirty-seven 
new members. 


HANFORD M. Burr, ’88, formerly pastor of the Park Church in 
Springfield, Mass., has accepted the professorship of Christian Sociology in 
the School for Christian Workers in that city. 


The Plymouth Church, St. Louis, Mo., ALLEN HASTINGS, ’89, pastor, 
has received since January 1, twenty-six new members. 


Epwarp F. WHEELER, 89, begins his pastorate over the Church of 
the Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo., under favorable auspices, and the field seems 
to have fine promise of rapid growth. 


WALLACE W. WILLARD, ’89, began his pastorate of the Third Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 5. 





































































ADcminarp Annals. 


AMONG THE PUBLIC ENGAGEMENTS of members of the Faculty during 
the last few months we note the most important as follows: President 
Hartranft spoke before the Hartford Ministers’ Meeting on February 6 on 
University Extension, and on February 20 participated by an acdress in the 
Semi-Centennial Celebration of the church in New Brunswick, N. J., from 
which he was called to Hartford twelve years ago. Professor Jacobus, be- 
sides many preaching engagements, gave addresses on January 1 before the 
Y. M. C. A. of Trenton, N. J., and on March 19 before the Y. M. 
C. A. of Dartmouth College. Professor Paton on March 27 addressed 
the Hartford Ministers’ Meeting on Zhe Latest Word on Old Testament 
Criticism. Professor Perry read a paper before the Hartford South Associa’ 
tion on February 7 on Church Discipline. Professor Pratt on March 13 
read a paper before the Hartford Ministers’ Meeting on Ze Sczentific 
Study of Public Worship; and on February 21 began work with a class 
in elocution at Trinity College. Professor Walker represented the Faculty 
at the meeting of the Eastern New England Alumni Association in Boston 
on December 12; read a paper on Zhe Influence of the Mathers in the 
Religious Development of New England before the Church History Asso- 
ciation in Washington on December 28, and repeated the same before the 
Historic-Genealogical Society at Boston, March 1; read a paper on Zhe 
Rise of Modern Italy before the Professional Club of Brattleboro, Vt. on 
January 16; and gave an address on Caévin in Middletown, Conn., on 
March 12. 

In the direction of publication, we note the appearance of Professor 
Mead’s book on Christ and Criticism (A.D. F. Randolph & Co.), and 
of his article in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for April on The 
Eternal Evidence for Seneca’s Writings and for Paul's; of Professor 
Mitchell’s translation of Harnack’s Outlines of the History of Dogma 
(Funk & Wagnalls); of Professor Jacobus’ article in the Pvesdyterian 
Quarterly for January on Pauls Purpose in Writing Romans, and 
of Professor Walker’s article in the Vale Review for February enti 
tled A Study of a New England Town. Through the Hartford 
Seminary Press, besides the reprints in separate form of Professor 
Jacobus’ inaugural address on Zhe Evolution of New Testament 
Criticism, of Professor Walker’s inaugural address on Zvree Phases of 
New England Congregational Development, and of the several addresses 
at the dedication of the Case Memorial Library, —all of which were first 
printed in our pages,— there have appeared two syllabi on rudimentary topics 
in Elocution and Singing by Professor Pratt, a reprint, secured through 
Professor Macdonald, of a series of Hebrew E-vercises by Professor James 
Robertson, of Glasgow University, and a lovabulary of New Testament 
Words by Mr. O. S. Davis, in conjunction with Professor Jacobus. 
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BESIDES FURNISHING occasional supplies, the students of Hartford 
Seminary always have certain places in which the work of the church is more 
closely under their direction. Among these fields are the following: 

“ Whiting Lane,” West Hartford, has been supplied since the opening 
of the present year by Mr. Nourse and Mr. Van der Pyl. The work was 
left in a most prosperous condition by Blaisdell, ’92, and is well maintained, 

Hampton was the field in which Mr. Bissell, ’92, worked with success 
and Mr. Goddard of the Middle Class has been the chief supply this year. 
The work is in prosperous and promising condition. 

Glenwood is a point close at hand where a good work is being done. 
Preaching services are held on Sunday evenings, prayer meetings on Tues- 
day evenings, and the Young People’s Society numbers fifty members. 
Messrs. Labaree and Solandt have had the undertaking ‘in charge, and 
progress is being made. 

Staffordville is one of the points where faithful work has done much. 
The church there has been supplied chiefly from the Seminary for a year 
past, but Mr. Beard, ’94, took general charge of the work in May, 1892, 
spending the summer on the field. As a result the interest of the people 
was quickened, finances were placed on a firm basis and debts paid. The 
students have supplied during the winter. Definite and gratifying results 
have been reached here. 

Hillstown was first visited in February, 1892, under the direction of Dr. 
Taylor. The interest in the little village increased in a healthy way and 
Mr. Sumner, ’94, under whose direction the work had been, was enabled to 
spend the greater part of the summer there. The preaching service in the 
morning was followed by the Sunday-school, and a social meeting was held 
inthe evening. Sixty was an average congregation and the Sunday-school 
numbered forty. Since the first of March last, the services have been tem- 
porarily discontinued for want of a hall. 

Another and the newest field is Canton. A Sunday-school was organ- 
ied here during the summer, and preaching carried on for a time by a 
student from Brown University. In October, the work was begun by 
Messrs. Brewer and Davis, ’94, and is still carried on. Every Sunday has 
seen an increase in the interest of the people, and the growth is most 
encouraging. Permanent results ought to be reached here. Messrs. Bacon 
and Pease, ’96, now have charge of the endeavor. 


THE APPOINTMENTS for general rhetorical exercises up to the present 
ime have included the following: Readings, — Billings, Ps. 139; G. E. 
Johnson, Philem.; Miss Forehand, Hy. 372; Knight, Ex. 15: 1-18; Lath- 
top, Jas. 3; Miss Locke, Ps. 91; Eames, Heb. 9; Déspute, — Carleton and 
Solandt, The International Sunday-school Lesson System; Book-Reviews, 
— Otis, Bascom’s “ The New Theology”; Brewer, Bernard’s “ Central 
Teaching of Jesus Christ’; Sumner, Beecher’s “ Book of Prayer”; Essay, 
—Bell, The Brotherhood of Christian Unity; E-vegeses, — Abé, Job 19: 
25-26; Beard, Gal. 6: 1-5; Sermons, — Hazen, Wingate, Esterbrook, Wil- 
liams, Labaree, J. Q. A. Johnson, James. 











HARTFORD SEMINARY PUBLICATIONS, 


1. Some Thoughts on the Scope of Theology and Theological 
Education. By Prestpent CuesTer D. HarTRANFT. May, 1888. 24 pp. [Price, 10 cents,} 

2. The Practical Training Needed for the Ministry of To-Day. 
By Proressor GRAHAM Tay or. October, 1888. 19 pp. [Price, 10 cents.] 

3. The Relations of New Testament Study to the Present Age, 
3y Proressor ANDREW C. Zgnos. January, 1889. 19 pp. [Price, 10 cents.] 

7-8. Studies inthe English Bible and Suggestions about Meth- 
ods of Christian Work. By Prorgssors CLark S. BEARDSLEB and GRAHAM Taytor. 
A practical help for pastors, Bible-classes, etc. Eight numbers, 25-30 pp. each. December, 1889, 
to July, 1890. [Price, 50 cents for the set. Liberal discount for more than ten copies.) 

9. The Nature of Public Worship. By Proressor WA.po S. Pratt, Jan 
uary, 1890. 24 pp. [Price, ro cents.] 

10. A Religious Census of the City of Hartford. Being a reprint of a 
Report of the Connecticut Bible Society. The canvass and tabulations were principally made by 
Seminary students, under the direction of Prorgssor Taytor. February, 1890. 40 pp. [Price, 20 cts.] 

12. A Hebrew Vocabulary of the Psalms. By Arruvr S. Fiske. 
(Thompson Fellow.) Adapted in size to Baer & Delitzsch’s edition of the Psalms. First issued in 
1887. 42 pp. [Price, 30 cents.] 

17. A Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Prorgssor 
Epwin C. Bissgiy. Arranged on a new plan. 1891. 134 pp. [Price, $1.85, post-paid.} 

23. Open-Air Preaching. By Rev. Epwin HAttock Byincton. A Practical 
Manual for Pastors, etc. 1892. 104 pp. 15 illustrations. [Price, post-paid, 50 cents in paper, 
75 cents in cloth.| 

24,30. Outline Study-Notes in Elocution and Singing. No. 1. 
Daily Physical Exercises 16 pp. No. 2. Voice Building. 26 pp. By Prorgssor Wa po S. 
PRATT. 1892-3. [Price, No. 1, 20 cents, No. 2, 25 cents.) 

25. The Hartford Seminary Record, Vol. III. A bi-monthly magazine, 
appearing on the 15th of October, December, February, April, June, and August, devoted to the 
nterests of the Seminary constituency and of higher theological education generally. PRoFEssor 
Watpo S. Pratt, Editor-in-Chief. [dxxual subscription, $1.00.] 

26. The Evolution of New Testament Criticism and the Con- 
sequent Outlook for To-Day. By Proressor MreLanctuon W. Jacosus. Octo- 
ber, 1892. 24 pp. [Price 10 cents.] 

28. Three Phases of New England Congregational Develop- 
ment. By Proressor WILLISTON WALKER. November, 1892. 20 pp. [Price fo cents.] 


29. Dedication of the Case Memorial Library. Address by J. M. 


ALLEN, Esq., Prestpenr HARTRANFT, etc. 28 pp. 4 illustrations. Jan., 1893. Price, 75 cents.] 


For copies of the above, address 


Dartford Seminary Press, 
Hartford, Conn. 





